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PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 

Horne  Tooke  somewhere  defines  “  truth”  to  be,  “that  which  every 
man  troweth,” — believeth, — and  from  this  definition  draws  the  notable 
inference,  that  there  can  be  “  no  such  thing  as  eternal  immutable  truth.” 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  inference  could  be  rebutted,  except  by 
saying  that  there  is  an  Eternal  Immutable  Being ;  and  that,  therefore, 
whatever  that  Being  troweth, — believeth, — is  eternal  immutable  truth. 
The  admission  of  such  a  Being,  at  once  turns  Tooke’s  definition  against 
himself,  and  destroys  his  boasted  inference.  Still  his  definition  is,  in  a 
sense,  true.  Whatever  a  man  really  believes  is,  to  him,  in  more  than 
one  sense,  a  truth.  He  is  guilty  of  no  falsehood  when  he  asserts  it ;  and 
it  may  be  the  truth  to  him,  so  far  as  to  render  it  his  duty  to  act  upon  it. 
Philosophers  call  this  sort  of  personal  truth,  which  is  true  to  a  particular 
mind,  subjective  truth ;  because  it  is  true  only  for  the  mind  which  is  a 
subject  to  it,  or  in  which  it  exists.  Objective  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  truth  which  inheres  in  external  objects ;  which  exists,  whether  it  be 
in  our  mind  or  not.  It  is  that  which  the  Eternal  Immutable  Being 
troweth.  To  illustrate  :  suppose  a  man  to  believe,  as  we  have  known  a 
man  believe,  that  the  spark  from  a  segar  will  not  ignite  gunpowder. 
This  is,  to  him,  a  subjective  truth  ;  it  is  that  which  he  troweth.  It  is 
not  one  upon  which  he  has  a  right  to  act,  except  in  the  way  of  cautious 
experiment ;  because  the  consequences  of  his  throwing  such  a  spark  into 
a  barrel  of  powder,  would  be  serious  injury  to  himself  and  others,  if  his 
subjective  truth  should  happen  not  to  agree  with  the  objective  truth. 
Hence,  we  may  infer  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  coin¬ 
cidence  between  our  subjective  and  the  objective  truth  ;  in  other  words, 
of  ascertaining  what  is  the  real  eternal  immutable  truth. 

In  morals,  this  is  the  more  necessary,  because  in  actions  which  are 
directly  moral,  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  act ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  abstinence  from  action  produces  the  consequences  of  action.  In 
the  case  of  the  gunpowder,  no  harm  can  possibly  ensue  from  not  apply¬ 
ing  the  spai'k  ;  and  prudence,  therefore,  furnishes  a  sufficient  rule.  But 
suppose  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  received  only  lay  Baptism.  If  such 
Baptism  be  insufficient,  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  ;  has  not  been 
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regenerated.  The  rule  of  prudence  would,  then,  seem  to  dictate  the 
propriety  of  obtaining  Baptism  from  an  undoubted  authority.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  his  Baptism  is  sufficient,  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  has  been  regenerated  ;  the  attempt  to  repeat  it,  is  sinful.  There  is, 
then,  no  more  prudence  in  the  one  course  than  in  the  other.  The  only 
prudent  plan  is,  to  put  an  end  to  the  doubt ;  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

Now,  it  is  said,  that  in  this,  and  in  every  similar  case,  a  man  has  a 
right  to  decide  for  himself;  and  this  is  called  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment.  We  should  be  more  inclined  to  say,  that  in  this,  and  in  every 
similar  case,  a  man  was  bound  to  decide  the  question  for  himself,  and 
to  speak  of  the  duty  of  private  judgment.  The  right,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is 
like  all  other  religious  rights,  perhaps,  like  all  other  rights,  derived  from 
the  duty.  The  right  and  the  duty  both  imply  the  existence  of  objective 
truth;  for  there  can  be  no  judgment  where  there  is  no  question;  and 
upon  Tooke’s  principle,  that  “truth  is  that  which  every  man  troweth,” 
no  reason  could  ever  be  given  why  any  man  should  change  any  opinion  ; 
or  what,  in  that  case,  would  be  any  truth  ;  which  he  might  once  have 
adopted.  Yet,  when  men  speak  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  they 
too  often  mean  the  right  which,  upon  Tooke’s  principle,  would  be 
unquestionable ;  of  adhering  to  whatever  opinions  they  may  have  taken 
up,  with  or  without  enquiry.  But  this  is  not  a  right  of  private  judgment, 
but  of  private  opinion;  which,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  objective 
truth,  is  undoubted;  but  which  cannot  be  called  a  right  of  judgment, 
because  the  non-existence  of  objective  truth  renders  judgment  impos¬ 
sible.  But  the  existence  of  objective  truth  destroys  this  right  of  private 
opinion , — for  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  believe  what  is  false, — and  sub¬ 
stitutes  a  duty  of  private  judgment.  A  judgment  must  be  founded  upon 
evidence;  and  evidence  must  be  obtained  by  search  and  enquiry.  No 
man  can,  then,  have  any  right  of  private  judgment,  until  he  has  enquired 
into  the  truth.  No  man  can  have  a  right  to  decide,  until  he  has  collected 
the  materials  necessary  to  a  sound  decision. 

We  have  now  attained  to  the  first  and  great  limitation  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  It  must  be  exercised  only  upon  sufficient  evidence; 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  a  judgment,  not  a  fancy.  No  man  can  have  a 
right  to  believe  what  is  not  true;  and,  therefore,  no  man  can  have  aright 
to  decide  what  is  true,  except  upon  proper  evidence.  Now,  whoever 
undertakes  to  enquire  into  any  subject  upon  its  evidence,  will  find  it 
necessary  to  pursue  his  enquiry,  upon  the  supposition,  that  of  two  con¬ 
trary  propositions,  one  or  the  other  is  true.  The  human  mind  is 
incapable  of  acting,  when  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium ;  it  cannot 
collect  evidence  except  upon  an  hypothesis.  The  attempt  fails,  for  want 
of  something  around  which  to  concentrate  what  is  collected.  The 
wisdom  of  this  world  has  founded  the  forensic  profession  upon  this 
truth.  It  was  discovered  that  the  mind  of  a  judge,  left  to  himself,  always 
took  one  side  of  a  question  ;  always  inquired  upon  some  hypothesis. 
It  was  therefore  arranged,  that  there  should  be  a  body  of  men,  whose 
duty  and  interest  it  should  be,  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  judge  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  leaving  to  him  nothing,  but  to 
weigh  and  deliberate  upon  that  which  they  may  produce.  He  is  thus 
preserved  from  the  necessity  of  setting  out  in  search  of  arguments,  by 
which  to  decide,  under  an  hypothesis  which  will  influence  his  decision. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  the  white  paper  minds, 
of  which  the  advocates  of  private  judgment  talk  ;  which  hear  and  consider 
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all  questions  with  perfect  impartiality ;  but  which,  unfortunately,  are  not 
often  found  in  real  life.  But  this  substitute  is  not  applicable  to  the  case 
of  private  inquirers.  They  cannot  have  two  assistants,  whose  interest 
and  duty  it  is  to  bring  to  them  all  the  arguments  which  they  can  collect ; 
one  on  each  side  of  the  question.  They  are,  therefore,  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  enquiring  for  themselves ;  and  they  must,  from  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  do  this  upon  some  hypothesis.  We  do  not  mean  that 
they  must  assume  that  the  hypothesis  which  they  adopt,  is  true ;  but  that 
they  must  assume  that  it  has  a  claim  to  be  heard  ;  that  it  has  about  it  a 
presumption  of  truth,  which  renders  it  a  fit  subject  of  enquiry;  but  which 
enquiry  may  remove. 

For  instance;  suppose  the  subject  of  enquiry  be,  whether  the  Al- 
mightyt  lias  vouchsafed  to  man  any  revelation  of  His  will.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  conceive  a  man  commencing  that  enquiry  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  The  enquirer  believes,  from  the  commencement,  that  there 
is,  or  that  there  is  not,  such  a  revelation.  He  may,  and  probably  does, 
believe  the  proposition  which  he  adopts,  upon  very  insufficient  grounds ; 
the  object  of  his  enquiry,  is  to  ascertain  whether  this  be  so  or  not.  This 
is  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  mind  of  every  enquirer;  he  is  seeking  to 
know  whether  a  particular  proposition  is  true,  and  from  that  state  of 
mind  he  cannot  escape ;  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  his  enquiry. 

In  fact,  the  question  whether  any  revelation  exists  or  not,  is  one  which 
is  too  abstract  to  be  enquired  into ;  practically  the  mind  always  presents 
it  in  the  form  of  an  enquiry ;  whether  a  particular  revelation  is  the  true 
one  ?  If  a  man  had  never  heard  of  a  revelation,  the  probability  is,  that 
he  would  never  enquire  at  all  whether  one  existed ;  if  he  had  heard  of  but 
one,  the  natural  form  of  the  enquiry  would  be,  whether  it  were  genuine. 
If  he  had  heard  of  several  asserted  revelations,  he  would  scarcely,  unless 
of  an  unusually  metaphysical  turn,  commence  with  the  abstract  question. 
He  would  take  up  the  different  systems,  claiming  to  be  revelations, 
and  examine  them  in  turn,  to  see  whether  they  could  produce  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  their  claims.  He  would  not  undertake  to  enquire 
into  all  at  once  ;  the  effort  would  be  manifestly  too  much  for  the  human 
mind.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  might  enquire  a  little  while  into  one, 
and  a  little  while  into  another;  but  he  would  then  earn  the  contempt  of 
all  who  knew  the  fact.  A  man  who  could  do  so,  must  be  incapable  of 
taking  a  firm  grasp  of  any  subject.  He  must,  then,  begin  with  one. 
With  which  1  Certainly  with  that  which,  to  him,  appeared  most  likely 
to  be  true. 

He  would  then  commence  with,  what  lawyers  call,  a  prima  facie  case. 
He  would  be  enquiring  whether  there  was  evidence  to  overthrow  an 
hypothesis,  which,  for  the  present,  he  had  adopted.  This  is  what  courts 
of  justice  always  do  ;  they  assume,  in  criminal  cases,  that  the  accused  is 
innocent ;  in  civil,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  whatever  is  found  in  his 
possession ;  in  both,  that  all  men  have  done  their  duty ;  in  all  these 
cases,  the  enquiry  commences  upon  the  supposition,  that  a  particular 
hypothesis  is  true.  Just  so,  our  enquirer  into  the  truth  of  Christianity 
would  be  bound  to  assume,  that  those  who  had  promulgated  Christianity 
were  not  guilty  of  fraud ;  that  Christianity  is  entitled  to  that  which  it 
possesses,  the  confidence  of  its  followers ;  that  those  who  have  gone 
before  him,  have  done  their  duty  in  enquiring  into  the  matter,  and  would 
have  discovered  the  deception,  had  there  been  one.  The  wildest  advo¬ 
cate  of  private  judgment,  within  the  pale  of  nominal  Christianity,  would 
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agree  to  all  this ;  and  would,  perhaps,  regard  our  enquirer  as  insane,  if 
he  acted  upon  any  other  principle.  Now,  if  a  man  were  born  in  a 
Mahomedan  country,  where  Christianity  did  not  exist,  the  same  pre¬ 
sumptions  would,  as  to  him,  exist  in  favor  of  Mahomedanism.  But 
would  he,  therefore,  be  bound  to  believe  Mahomedanism,  without  en¬ 
quiry  1  Certainly  not.  He  would  be  bound  to  assume,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  enquiry,  that  Mahomedanism  was  prima  facie  true ; 
but  when,  on  enquiry,  he  found  that  it  was  a  fraud,  he  would  be  bound 
to  reject  it.  We  hope  we  have  now  made  plain  what  we  mean,  when 
we  say  that  every  enquirer  into  the  truth  of  a  proposition  should  com¬ 
mence  with  a  presumption  that  it  is  true. 

We  may  now,  we  think,  approach  the  principal  subject  of  the  present 
article;  the  use  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  We  agree  with  all  sound  members  of  the  Church,  that  “  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.”  But  if  there  be 
any  one  who  holds,  that  every  chance  enquirer  is  equally  able  to  find 
therein  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  with  him  we  do  not  agree.  The 
Scriptures  are  not  a  systematically  arranged  treatise  ;  in  which  all  the  parts 
of  the  subject  are  disposed  under  their  proper  heads.  On  the  contrary, 
they  ai’e  a  collection  of  works,  written  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  all  with  a  view  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place, 
or  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  That  they  do  contain  all 
things  necessary  for  salvation,  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  and  one,  about 
which  there  are  several  things  worthy  of  our  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  truth  which  we  learn,  not  directly  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  but  from  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Indirectly,  we  learn 
it  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  no  other  inspired  Scriptures.  From  this 
we  argue,  and  very  justly,  that  all  tilings  necessary  to  salvation  must  be 
learned  from  revelation ;  and  that,  as  all  revelation  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  must  be  contained  there. 
But  one  of  the  most  important  premises  upon  which  this  argument  rests, 
is  the  fact,  that  there  are  no  other  inspired  writings.  This  fact  we  learn 
from  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Another  truth  worthy  of  note,  is,  that 
the  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  by  the  direct 
action  of  Divine  Providence,  and  not  through  any  human  agency  of  the 
inspired  writers.  A  scheme  of  revelation  there  unquestionably  is ;  and 
an  order,  in  which  that  scheme  is  developed ;  but  it  is  what  ci'itics,  in 
human  compositions,  call  a  concealed  order ;  that  is,  one  which,  though 
it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  reader. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  order  was, 
probably,  concealed  even  from  the  writers,  and  was  only  clear  to,  per¬ 
haps  can  only  he  comprehended  by,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  who  is  the 
true  author  of  the  whole  work;  “who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
together  is  worshipped  and  glorified ;  who  spake  by  the  prophets.” 

To  go  to  a  book  of  this  sort,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  out  of  its 
contents,  a  system  of  doctrine,  without  any  aid  but  from  the  book  itself, 
would  be  like  looking  at  the  sidereal  heavens  to  construct  a  science  of 
astronomy,  without  other  aid.  The  attempt  has  always  resulted  in  one 
way ;  the  bold  interpreter  has  been  lost ;  has  seized,  with  the  strength 
of  despair,  upon  some  single  principle  ;  and  mounted  upon  this  plank  in 
the  shipwreck,  he  has  decided  that  Christianity  consists  of  justification,  or 
election,  or  whatever  other  fragment  of  doctrine  he  has  brought  away, 
that  all  things  else  are  non-essentials,  and  all  persons  who  press  them 
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upon  the  consciences  of  men,  wicked  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  These  bold  adventurers  have  been,  and  are,  of  two  classes  ;  one 
those  who  contend  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  so  easy  of  interpretation, 
that  every  man,  by  his  own  natural  powers  of  mind,  can  interpret  them 
for  himself.  They  think  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Wis¬ 
dom,  to  make  a  revelation  which  should  require  aid  in  interpreting  it. 
This  notion  is  precisely  parallel  to  an  idea  promulgated,  as  we  think,  by 
the  infidel  Paine,  that  if  revelation  were  true,  the  Almighty  would  have 
left  no  room  to  doubt  of  it ;  but  by  writing  it  legibly  on  the  sun,  have 
promulgated  it  to  all  nations  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  rationalists,  who  presume  to  dictate  to  Infinite  Wisdom, 
lose  sight  of  the  truth,  that  they  know  only  a  part  of  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty  ;  and  that  there  may  be  ends  to  answer,  by  the  difficulties  in 
the  fact,  or  the  contents,  of  the  revelation,  which  they  cannot  compre¬ 
hend.  Clearly  enough,  Paine’s  idea  could  not  have  been  earned  out, 
without  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles,  to  make  his  miraculous  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  sun  legible  and  intelligible  to  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
speaking,  as  they  do,  an  immense  variety  of  languages,  and  many  of 
them  without  any  conception  of  the  use  of  letters.  Perhaps  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  book,  which  should  be  so  plain  as  to  speak  one  thing  to  all  the 
various  understandings  of  men  ;  acting,  as  they  do,  under  the  bias  of  such 
various  interests,  of  such  various  prejudices  and  preconceived  notions, 
and  of  such  various  degrees  of  ignorance,  would  be  a  miracle,  equal  to 
those  which  would  have  been  necessary,  to  render  the  inscription  on  the 
sun  universally  understood. 

Now,  this  miracle  we  know,  both  from  revelation  and  experience,  has 
not  been  wrought.  St.  Peter  tells  us,  that  in  the  Epistles  of  “  our 
beloved  brother  Paul,”  “  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which 
they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable,  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction.”  St.  Philip,  too,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  asked  the  Ethiopian:  “ Pfnderstandest  thou  what 
thou  readestl”  He  evidently  expected  the  reply  :  “  How  can  I,  except 
some  man  should  guide  me  1”  This  transaction  took  place  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  “  the  Spirit.”  The  two  passages  taken  together, 
leave  but  little  room  for  the  notion  of  the  extreme  plainness  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  doctrines  which  those  who  contend  for  this  plainness 
generally  find  in  the  Bible,  are  certainly  plain  enough ;  being  very  little, 
if  at  all,  encumbered  with  mysteries.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  have 
more  plainness  than  truth.  True,  indeed,  they  cannot  all  be;  because 
they  contradict  each  other ;  and  thereby  demonstrate  that  the  Bible  is 
not  so  plain,  but  that  some  men  may  err  in  their  interpretation.  Men 
thus  baffled  in  their  favorite  idea,  find  their  last  shelter  under  a  fallacy 
parallel  to  that  of  Tooke,  which  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  our 
essay.  They  regard  that  doctrine,  which  each  man  finds  in  the  Bible,  as 
true  for  Mm.  But  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  objective  truth,  that  objective 
truth  must  be  the  truth  which  has  been  revealed.  A  revelation  was  not 
necessary  to  enable  men  to  believe  their  own  fancies ;  its  express  design 
was  to  make  them  acquainted  with  that  eternal  immutable  truth,  which 
the  Eternal  Immutable  Mind  troweth.  The  otdy  object  of  all  study,  is 
to  bring  into  our  minds  the  objective  truth ;  to  render  it  subjective  to  us. 
If  this  be  important  in  ordinary  pursuits,  how  unspeakably  important  is 
it,  when  we  are  in  pursuit  of  doctrines  which  the  Omniscient  God 
has  thought  worthy  of  being  revealed  to  us. 
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There  is  another  class  of  men,  of  greater  piety,  if  not  of  stronger  intel¬ 
lect,  than  those  of  whom  we  have  been  sjjeaking,  who  are  equally 
confident  of  their  ability  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  ; 
but  who  attribute  that  ability,  not  to  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  writings, 
but  to  the  Divine  aid,  which  they  expect  to  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  do  not  suppose  that  every  casual  enquirer  will  arrive  at  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  they  believe  that  men  who  read  them  in  a 
prayerful  spirit,  imploring  the  Divine  guidance,  will  always,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  led  into  all  truth.  This  view  of  the  subject  has  much 
more  truth  than  the  other;  and,  in  one  sense,  is  true.  But  the  fact  that 
men  habitually  given  to  prayer,  and  habitually  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Books,  do  differ,  and  differ  widely,  in  the  interpretation  which 
they  put  upon  those  books,  cannot  be  denied.  It,  at  least,  proves  that 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  in  the  natui’e  of  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  it  does  not  confer  infallibility.  The  Holy  Ghost  “  spake  by  the 
prophets;”  but  he  did  not  render  the  prophecy  intelligible  to  all  who 
heard  it.  May  it  not  be  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
works  by  means.  He  did  not  Himself,  expound,  by  direct  inspiration, 
the  text  of  Isaiah  to  the  Ethiopian;  but  he  sent  Philip  to  interpret  it  to 
him.  May  not  this  be  a  type,  a  specimen,  of  His  dealings  with  us.  He 
does  not,  by  a  direct  interference  with  our  minds,  enlighten  them  with 
“  all  truth  ;”  but  He  furnishes  us  with  external  aids,  sufficient  to  enable 
us,  if  we  use  them,  to  arrive  at  the  desired  knowledge.  But  if  we  will 
not  use  them,  we  must  not  expect  to  attain  the  desired  end.  Had 
Naaman  not  bathed  in  Jordan,  had  the  blind  man  not  washed  in  Siloam, 
had  the  Ethiopian  not  invited  Philip  into  his  chariot ;  they  would  have 
remained,  respectively,  a  leper,  a  blind  man,  and  a  proselyte  of  the  gate. 

The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not,  then,  exclude  the  use  of 
means,  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Scripture. 
What  means  shall  we  use  1  In  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian,  the  aid 
furnished  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself,  was  a  human  guide.  There  is 
now  no  scarcity  of  guides  ;  which  of  them  shall  we  follow  1  In  answer¬ 
ing  this  question,  we  find  the  first  use  of  our  private  judgment.  Some 
persons,  it  is  asserted,  believe  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  use  of  the 
private  judgment;  and  that  the  guide,  when  found,  must  be  followed 
implicitly.  But  in  that  case,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  guide  is 
infallible  ;  that  is,  inspired.  Such  a  guide,  if  found,  we  ought  to  follow 
implicitly.  But  no  such  guide  exists.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content 
with  one,  whom  we  cannot,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  words,  implicitly 
trust ;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  we  can  and  do  trust.  Thus,  when  we 
take  a  guide  to  conduct  us  on  a  literal  journey,  we  use  our  best  judgment 
in  selecting  a  proper  person;  and  when  we  have  found  him,  we  follow 
him  confidently;  but  not  over  a  precipice,  or  into  a  quagmire.  Then 
you  exercise  your  private  judgment'?  Certainly;  but  we  rely  on  the 
guide  until  it  clearly  appears  that  he  is  mistaken.  To  call  such  a  course 
as  this  relying  upon  private  judgment,  in  the  sense  in  which  private 
judgment  is  opposed  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  is  a  mere  quibble. 
It  is  like  the  common  fallacy,  that  all  human  actions  proceed  from  selfish¬ 
ness  ;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  benevolence. 
This  notable  doctrine  is  sustained  by  asserting,  that  as  the  benevolent 
man  feels  a  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  his  benevolence,  therefore 
benevolence  is  a  selfish  feeling.  The  answer  to  this  sophism  is,  that  the 
man  who  seeks  his  pleasure  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  is  not 
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a  selfish  man ;  for  selfishness  consists  in  pursuing  one’s  own  happiness, 
without  reference  to  the  happiness  of  others ;  so,  in  this  case,  the  man 
who  submits  to  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  and  uses  his  private  judg¬ 
ment  merely  as  a  check  upon  that  guidance,  is  not  a  private  judgment 
man;  because  a  private  judgment  man  is  one  who  relies  on  his  private 
judgment,  without  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

Why  should  a  man  yield  his  private  judgment  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church %  Simply  because  he  is  in  search  of  the  truth.  The  truth  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  that  is,  in  the  Scriptures  rightly  understood. 
A  false  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  the  truth.  If  I  am  in 
doubt  about  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  an  act  of  assembly,  I  go  and 
ask  my  lawyer.  Why  1  Because  I  am  in  search  of  the  truth,  and  his 
education  and  habits  qualify  him  to  discover  it,  while  mine  do  not  so 
qualify  me.  I  put  the  question  to  my  lawyer.  What  course  does  he 
pursue?  If  the  statute  be  anew  one,  he  sets  down  to  study  it;  and 
ascertains  its  meaning  by  critical  examination,  and  by  comparing  it  with 
the  analogy  of  the  law.  But  if  it  be  an  old  statute,  he  is  not  content 
with  this  mode  of  investigation.  He  does  not  rely  on  his  private  judg¬ 
ment  ;  he  looks  through  his  library  to  find  cases  in  which  the  courts  have 
expounded  the  statute.  To  the  exposition  of  the  courts,  he  submits  his 
private  opinion;  and,  more  especially  to  the  more  ancient;  the  contem¬ 
porary  exposition  he  regards  as  the  best.  Yet  he  may  possibly  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  decisions  are  all  wrong ;  and  that  the  courts  have  failed 
in  finding  the  true  meaning  of  the  law.  But  he  does  not  rely  on  that 
opinion ;  he  acts  upon  the  opinion  of  the  courts.  Undoubtedly,  this  is 
chiefly  because  he  knows  that  the  courts  will  stand  by  the  decisions. 
But  why  was  that  rule  established  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  uniformity  of  decision  ;  but,  also,  because  the  contemporary 
exposition  is  the  best ;  that  which  is  first,  is  true ;  that  which  is  after¬ 
wards,  is  false.  The  contemporaries  of  the  lawgiver  were  the  most 
likely  to  understand  him.  Private  judgment  men,  in  theology,  may 
object  to  this  illustration ;  because  the  lawyer  is  concerned  only  about 
temporal  matters,  which  are  finally  disposed  of  by  temporal  tribunals ; 
who  have  substituted  the  rule  of  standing  by  the  decisions,  for  that  of 
abstract  truth.  Hence  it  proceeds,  undoubtedly,  that  the  lawyer  almost 
always  acts  upon  the  opinions  of  the  courts ;  who  have  attributed  to 
themselves,  at  least  to  those  which  decide  causes  in  the  last  resort,  this 
conventional  infallibity.  But  even  the  lawyer  has  sometimes  so  strong  a 
conviction  that  a  decision  is  wrong,  that  he  ventures  to  impugn  it ;  and, 
sometimes,  even  procures  a  reversal  of  the  old  rule.  He  never  attempts 
this,  however,  without  a  very  strong  conviction  that  he  is  right ;  and  that 
is  exactly  what  should  be  done  in  theology.  The  lawyer  says  :  “  I  can¬ 
not  venture  my  own  reputation  and  my  client’s  property,  upon  my  own 
private  opinion,  against  the  established  doctrines  of  the  courts,  unless  I 
see  very  clearly  indeed,  that  those  established  doctrines  are  false.” 
Exactly  so  the  Christian  should  say :  “  I  cannot  venture  my  soul  upon 
my  own  private  opinion,  against  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
unless  I  see  very  clearly  indeed,  that  those  established  doctrines  are 
false.”  Again,  the  lawyer  never  acts  upon  his  opinion  of  the  falsity  of 
the  established  doctrine,  unless  some  great  evil  will  ensue  from  his 
acquiescing  in  that  doctrine.  If  a  client  comes  to  him  for  advice  how  to 
act,  he  will  always  advise  him  in  accordance  with  the  established  doc¬ 
trine  ;  when  he  has  acted,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  established 
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doctrine,  the  lawyer,  being  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  is  false,  may 
attempt  to  set  it  aside,  in  order  to  save  from  destruction  the  interests 
committed  to  his  charge.  This  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  duties  of  the 
Christian,  who  follows  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  until  he  perceives 
that  he  cannot  do  so,  without  exposing  to  destruction  the  interests  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge.  When  the  Church  requires  him  to  do  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  sinful,  he  rejects  her  authority ;  just  as  the  lawyer 
denies  the  authority  of  a  case  which  would  ruin  his  client.  Both  may 
be  wrong,  and  both,  undoubtedly,  incur  no  light  responsibility  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  supposed  course. 

The  office  of  private  judgment  is,  then,  first  to  select  a  guide  ;  then  to 
take  care  that  the  selected  guide  leads  us  not  to  our  destruction ;  these 
are  the  limitations  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The  first  exer¬ 
cise  of  private  judgment  is,  in  selecting  a  guide.  As  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing  the  nature  of  private  judgment,  not  aiding  or  directing  it,  we 
shall  assume  that  the  guide  to  be  chosen  is  the  Catholic  Church;  mean¬ 
ing,  not  merely  the  present  Church,  but  the  Church  Universal,  as  well 
in  place  as  in  time,  including,  therefore,  the  Primitive  Church.  We 
have  said  that  we  are  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  private  judgment,  not 
aiming  to  direct  it ;  we  shall,  therefore,  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
contemporary  exposition,  or  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  render,  in  its  case,  the  value  of  contemporary  exposition 
unspeakably  more  important  than  in  any  other.3  We  shall  simply 
enquire,  how  the  modern  seeker  after  truth  is  to  come  at  the  teaching  of 
the  Primitive  Church. 

We  will  admit,  as  fully  and  freely  as  any  man  may  desire,  that  to  each 
individual,  the  representative  of  the  Primitive  Church  is  prima  facie,  the 
religious  community  in  which  he  finds  himself  But  it  is  so  only  prima 
facie,  only  until  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear ;  and  this,  in  some  cases, 
will  be  very  soon.  For  instance:  if  our  enquirer  finds  his  community 
rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  refusing  to  receive 
her  decisions,  of  course  that  community  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
a  safe  guide.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  illustration  we  have  selected  :  if 
the  supposed  client,  in  answer  to  his  question  of  what  is  the  law  in  this 
case  1  were  told  that  “  there  are  extant  the  decisions  of  courts,  expounding 
the  statute,  made  nearly  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation ;  but  I  do  not  care 
to  enquire  what  they  are,  because  I  think  myself  as  competent  to  expound 
them  as  the  ancient  judges  or  “  because  there  is  a  development  of  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  going  on  in  my  mind,  by  means  whereof  I  can 
expound  it  with  greater  assurance  of  infallibility  than  they  could;”  he 
would  at  once  abandon  so  rash  an  adviser,  for  one  who  would  inform  his 
professional  judgment,  by  the  usual  and  safe  methods  of  investigation. 
But  a  man  may  belong  possibly,  although  not  vei'y  probably,  to  a 
community  which  claims  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  yet  does  not  do  so ;  one  which  talks  of  the  Ancient 
Church,  without  delivering  the  ancient  creeds ;  of  coui'se,  such  a  com- 


a“  F  rame  your  life  and  preachings  to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  to  the  doctrines  of  antiquity, 
to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  holy  fathers.  For  it  is  otherwise  in  theology  than  it  is  in  other 
learnings.  The  experiments  of  philosophy  are  rude  at  first,  and  the  observations  weak,  and 
the  principles  unproved;  and  he  that  made  the  first  lock  was  not  so  good  a  workman  as  we 
have  now-a-days.  But  in  the  Christian  religion  they  that  were  first  were  best,  because  God, 
not  man,  was  the  teacher;  and  ever  since  that,  we  have  been  unlearning  the  wise  notices  of 
pure  religion,  and  mingling  them  with  human  notions  and  human  interests,  ‘quod  primum 
hoc  verum.’  ” — Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  s  Sermon  on  the  Minister's  Duty,  fyc. 
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munity  is  a  guide  to  be  abandoned.  “  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  its  right 
hand  1”  But  his  community  takes  him  to  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
delivers  to  him  her  ancient  creeds ;  is  he  bound,  implicitly,  to  receive 
them  on  the  mere  teaching  of  the  Ancient  Church  1  Certainly  not.  It 
is  his  duty  to  watch  this  guide  also,  and  to  compare  the  creeds  with  the 
Scriptures ;  if  doing  so,  in  an  humble  and  prayerful  spirit,  with  diligence 
and  faith,  he  shall  find  that  those  ancient  creeds  are  clearly  contradicted 
by  the  Sacred  Text;  not  merely  inconsistent  with  some  construction  of 
it,  or  some  analogy  from  it,  to  which  he  is  attached ;  we  see  no  remedy 
but  that  he  must  abandon  the  Primitive  doctrine ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  no  apprehension  that  such  a  case  will  ever  occur.  But  in  all 
doubtful  questions ;  in  all  cases  of  ambiguous  or  unintelligible  expres¬ 
sions  ;  in  all  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enquirer’s  intellect ;  he  is 
to  submit  his  private  judgment  to  the  teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
as  the  lawyer  submits  his  private  opinions  to  the  contemporary  ex¬ 
position  of  the  courts. 

Having  thus  reached,  through  the  teaching  of  his  original  community, 
the  ancient  creeds,  as  a  standard,  our  enquirer  is  enabled  to  judge  whether 
that  community  is  the  true  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  he  finds  mention  made  in  those  creeds.  Its  possession  of  those 
creeds  is  one  evidence  that  it  is,  but  is  not  conclusive  ;  a  community  may 
have  borrowed  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  and  yet  not  be  the  Church  ; 
for  he  will  have  found  that  the  Church  of  the  creeds  is  One,  and  that  the 
Church  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  continue  forever.  Happily  there  have 
been,  and  are,  times  and  places,  and  these  very  many,  in  which  no  such 
question  as  that  of,  Which  is  the  true  Church'?  would  arise,  between 
communities  holding  the  true  faith.  But  among  us,  such  a  question  may 
occur.  It  may  generally  be  answered,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
case  of  a  community  disclaiming  the  authority  of  the  Ancient  Church. 
If  the  community  disclaim  succession  from  the  apostles,  it  cannot  be  the 
One  everlasting  Church.  If  it  claims  such  a  succession,  the  next  question 
must  be,  does  it  claim  it  rightfully  ?  and  this  must  be  determined  by 
ascertaining,  whether  it  has  received  the  succession  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  it  was  transmitted  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 
This  is  precisely  upon  the  same  principles,  upon  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  Ancient  Church  are  received.  Contemporary  exposition  is  the  best, 
says  the  lawyer ;  that  which  is  first  is  true,  says  the  divine. 

Having  found  a  religious  community  which  abides  these  tests,  and 
being  settled  in  it,  the  next  question  is,  How  far  is  a  man  to  submit  his 
private  judgment  to  its  authority  1  This  subject  we  propose  to  consider 
under  five  heads  ;  the  faith,  doctrines,  things  sinful,  things  indifferent, 
rituals.  This  division  is  not  logically  accurate  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  near 
to  logical  accuracy,  to  prevent  any  important  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  it 
has  some  practical  advantages. 

As  to  the  faith,  the  ancient  and  necessary  creeds  of  the  Church,  the 
question  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the  choice  of  a  guide ;  a  community  which 
denies  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  heretical ;  and  we  have  already 
seen,  that  private  judgment  is  properly  employed  in  guiding  the  enquirer 
away  from  such  a  community.  But  there  may  be  an  opposite  error ;  a 
community  may  add  to,  as  well  as  subtract  from,  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  very  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  presents  a 
question  of  considerably  greater  intricacy;  if  it  be  so,  that  the  additions 
to  the  faith  are  true  doctrines,  although  not  fundamental  doctrines,  we 
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do  not  see  but  the  individual  may  lawfully  continue  in  communion, 
unless  be  is  required  formally  to  profess  himself,  or  compel  others  to 
profess  that  they  are  fundamentals.  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  venerable  old  divine,  from  whose  writings  we  make  the  following 
quotation  : 

“The  bare  teaching  even  ex  cathedra,  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
(inasmuch  as  they  do  not  overthrow  the  foundation,  but  ex  consequenti  and  indirectly)  is  not 
enough  of  itself  alone  to  enforce  or  justify  an  outward  separation  from  her;  but  the  imposing 
these  errors  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  to  be  believed  as  of  necessity,  is  damnable ;  and 
doth  not  only  justify  a  separation  already  made,  but  also  bindeth  sub  mortali  all  true  Chris¬ 
tians  to  such  a  separation.” — Sanderson’ s  Discourse  of  the  Church,  Philadelphia  reprint 
of  Goode’ s  edition,  p-  221. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  go  quite  as  far  in  excusing  com¬ 
munion  with  Rome,  as  the  learned  divine  we  have  quoted ;  because  it 
seems  to  us,  that  some  of  the  doctrines,  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  fundamentals,  are  not  only  not  fundamentals,  but  not  true ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  we  can  lawfully  continue  in  a  society  which  teaches,  as 
fundamental,  that  which  is  not  true.  That  seems  to  us,  precisely  the 
counterpart  of  rejecting  what  is  truly  fundamental. 

As  to  doctrines  which  are  not  fundamental,  and  which  a  society 
receives  and  delivers  as  our  own  Church  does  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
without  declaring  them  fundamentals ;  it  would  seem  that  the  private 
Christian,  who  is  neither  called  upon  to  profess  individually,  nor  to  teach 
them,  need  not  much  trouble  himself  with  them.  Of  course,  a  man 
cannot  become  a  clergyman  in  a  society,  and  promise  to  teach  its  doc¬ 
trines,  unless  he  believes  them  all ;  his  private  judgment  must  then  be 
exercised  upon  them ;  but  the  mere  layman  may  safely  receive  them  on 
the  authority  of  the  particular  Church,  or  reject  them  upon  his  own, 
without  severing  from  the  society. 

As  to  matters  of  action,  similar  distinctions  may  well  be  taken.  The 
private  judgment  must  be  left  to  decide,  whether  the  things  required  by 
the  community  are  sinful;  whether,  for  instance,  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  veneration  paid  to  the  saints,  to  relics,  to  images,  to  the  host,  does  or 
does  not  trench  on  the  exclusive  honors  due  to  the  Almighty  1  But 
that  is  the  whole  of  its  office.  If  the  things  required  by  the  community 
be  indifferent,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  society  that  the  individual  judgment 
should  give  way  to  that  of  the  society.  There  is,  in  things  indifferent,  no 
other  way  of  coming  to  such  an  agreement,  as  will  enable  men  to  walk 
together,  than  that  each  should  submit  his  peculiar  tastes  and  opinions 
to  the  public  authority.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  things  ritual;  in 
things  relating  to  public  worship.  It  seems  remarkable  that  in  this 
department,  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  that  private  judgment — 
except  as  to  the  single  question  of  sinfulness — has  no  place  ; — because 
private  action  has  no  place ; — should  be  the  very  one  in  which  private 
judgment  is  most  peremptorily  claimed.  What  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  those  who  are  to  unite  in  worship,  must  agree  upon  the  mode  1 
What  more  absurd,  than  that  any  should  seek  to  unite  with  a  community, 
upon  the  terms  of  dictating  its  mode  of  worship  l 

We  have  endeavored  to  lay  before  our  readers, — very  imperfectly,  we 
fear, — the  nature  and  limits  of  the  right  of  private  judgment;  that  such 
a  right  exists,  we  doubt  not;  that  its  extent  is  much  exaggerated,  and 
the  right  itself  much  abused,  seems  to  us  still  more  certain.  Like  all 
other  rights,  it  has  its  origin  in  duty ;  and  its  extent  is  limited  by  the  duty 
out  of  which  it  arises.  A  man  has  a  right  to  decide,  whether  the  doc- 
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trines  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belongs,  coincide  with 
“  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,”  because  he  is  bound  to  adhere 
to  that  faith ;  he  has  a  right  to  decide  whether  its  practices  are  sinful, 
because  he  is  bound  to  abstain  “  from  sin  but  in  so  doing,  he  is  bound 
to  respect  the  decisions  and  traditions  of  the  Primitive  Church,  because 
they  are  the  best  expositions  of  Scripture.  He  is  not,  however,  bound 
to  receive  traditions,  claiming  to  be  primitive,  which,  like  lay  baptism 
and  prayer  for  the  dead,  are  clearly  without  Scriptural  foundation ;  still 
less  is  he  bound  to  receive  pretended  traditions  of  modern  origin;  or 
developments,  whose  very  name  implies  that  they  were  unknown  to  the 
genuine  Apostolic  Church. 


THE  LETTER 

Written  at  the  command  and  in  the  name  of  James  the  First,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  to  James  Davy  Perron,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  and 
Cardinal ;  by  Isaac  Casaubon,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop 
of  Ely. 

[Translated  for  "The  True  Catholic,”  from  the  Latin,  as  published  in  Almeloveen’s 
edition  of  the  Letters  of  Casaubon. — Amsterdam,  1709.] 

[Continued  from  page  82.] 

Now  follow  four  objections.  For  your  eminence,  coming  to  this  point 
to  prove  that  the  king  does  not  believe  what  the  Catholic  Church  for¬ 
merly  believed,  begins  to  prove  this  by  four  arguments,  deduced  from 
those  things  which  relate  to  the  external  worship  of  God, — to  the  liturgy 
and  daily  practice.  But  you  afterwards  give  as  a  reason  why  you 
brought  forward  these  objections  in  particular,  that  if  we  could  be  made 
to  agree  on  these,  agreement  on  other  points  would  be  much  easier. 
His  royal  majesty  would  wish,  most  illustrious  cardinal,  that  this  could 
be  expected ;  but  when  he  remembers  and  reflects  what  that  is,  which, 
by  your  writers,  is  urged  with  chief  care  and  the  bitterest  contention, 
there  appears  no  great  hope  of  agreement,  not  even  if  we  were  to  agree 
on  these  four  points  proposed  by  you ;  for  they  do  not  dispute  concern¬ 
ing  these,  or  any  point  of  the  Christian  religion,  more  sharply  than 
concerning  the  papal  supremacy.  At  this  day,  this  is  the  one  article  of 
faith  on  which  all  the  others  depend.  What  reasonable  hope,  therefore, 
remains,  except  in  His  goodness  and  mercy,  whose  the  Church  is,  that 
He  will  give  a  medicine  for  her  evils.  In  Him,  we  hope  even  against 
hope.  He  will  do  it.  To  return  to  the  subject; — these  four  objections 
are  urged  against  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church  : 

1.  It  does  not  believe  a  Real  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

2.  It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christian  Church. 

3.  It  does  not  pray  for  the  dead. 

4.  It  condemns  the  invocation  of  the  saints  who  are  in  Heaven. 

To  these  four,  the  king  briefly  answers  : 

To  the  first  objection,  concerning  the  Real  Presence. 

If,  in  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  believers  are  to 
receive  nothing,  except  they  see  clearly  the  reasons  of  it,  and  understand 
the  mode  of  its  operation,  Christians  would  be  found  to  believe,  not  even 
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many  things  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  with  the  firmest  faith ; 
as  that  Christ  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  besotten  by 

7  O  J 

II  is  Father,  before  all  worlds ;  that  the  same  Christ,  though  He  was 
very  God,  assumed  human  flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin ; 
that  he  was  born  of  her,  the  virginity  of  His  mother  remaining  intact ; 
that  he  united  the  Divine  nature  to  the  human,  in  the  same  person  ; 
these,  I  say,  and  many  similar  points,  all  Christians  profess  to  believe ; 
from  whom,  if  you  ask  the  mode  in  which  they  are  done,  they  would 
say,  that  religious  faith  is  one  thing,  human  science  another;  and  would 
piously  use  the  words  of  Galen,  (on  other  points,  by  no  means  a  fit 
teacher  of  piety,)  from  his  fifteenth  book  on  the  use  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body.  “  If  you  endeavour  to  ask  me  how  this  is  done,  you  would 
evince  yourself  ignorant  alike  of  your  own  weakness,  and  of  the  power 
of  the  worker.” 

If  I  should  note  here,  how  often  the  father's  exhort  us  not  to  question 
the  manner,  nor  to  be  curious  about  the  mode,  of  explanation  in  the 
different  Christian  mysteries,  I  would  be  tedious.  The  words  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  his  first  oration  on  theology,  are  well  known  to  you ; 
“You  hear  the  generation,  (of  the  Son,)  the  how  be  not  curious  about. 
You  hear  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father — the  how  trouble 
not  yourself  about.”  And  in  another  place :  “  Let  the  generation  of 
God  be  honored  in  silence.  To  know  that  He  has  been  begotten,  is  a 
great  thing  for  thee — but  the  liow,  I  will  not  admit  that  it  is  possible  for 
angels  to  understand,  much  less  for  thee.”  Gregory  had  to  do  with  the 
Arians,  the  most  obstinate  of  heretics,  whose  impious  curiosity  he  does 
not  try  to  satisfy  by  subtlety  of  disputation  ;  but  imposes  silence  on  them, 
by  forbidding  that  the  mode  and  rationale  of  so  great  a  secret  should  be 
enquired  into.  If  the  king  and  the  English  Church  use  such  pious 
moderation  in  the  holy  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  what,  I  pray,  is  the 
complaint!  We  read  in  the  Gospels,  that  our  Lord,  when  he  instituted 
this  Sacrament,  took  bread,  and  said,  “  This  is  My  Body.”  How  the 
bread  became  His  Body  we  do  not  read  that  he  explained  even  in  one 
small  word.  What  the  English  Church  reads,  that  she  piously  believes. 
What  she  does  not  read,  that,  with  equal  piety,  she  does  not  pry  into. 
That  the  mystery  is  great ;  incomprehensible  by  the  human  understand¬ 
ing  ;  nay,  much  more,  that  it  is  unutterable ;  she  both  confesses  and 
teaches.  Of  its  efficacy,  she  thinks  as  reverently  as  possible.  She 
commands  that  those  who  approach  the  holy  table,  should  examine  all 
the  recesses  of  their  conscience  ;  and  confess  their  sins  before  God,  and 
(if  need  be,)  before  a  priest  likewise.  She  sedulously  admonishes  all 
those  approaching,  that  they  should  compose  themselves  to  all  humility 
and  devotion.  She  receives  the  communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ  on 
bended  knees.  She  does  not  divide  the  mystical  bread  in  the  common 
congregation  only  ;  but  she  administers  also  to  the  dying,  this  viaticum, 
as  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice  called  it.  Lastly,  though  the 
king  would  have  his  subjects  restrain  their  minds  from  all  impertinent 
curiosity ;  yet,  whatever  the  holy  fathers  of  the  first  centuries  said  in 
commendation  of  this  ineffable  mystery,  that  he  admits.  Even  the  words 
of  the  fathers,  //«ra/?oW,  nETaaToi^eiojaiv,  he  does  not  reject,  if  they 

are  received  and  explained  according  to  their  proper  meaning. 

If  this  doctrine  of  the  king  and  the  English  Church  does  not  satisfy 
you,  it  only  remains  that  they  should  approve  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  in  order  to  please  you.  But  that  is  not  piously  to  believe  the 
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truth  of  the  matter,  but  to  determine  the  mode  with  impertinent  curiosity ; 
which  the  king  and  his  Church  will  never  do,  and  never  approve.  Now 
the  king  marvels, — since  your  eminence  confesses  that  you  seek  chiefly, 
not  that  transubstantiation  should  be  believed,  but  that  the  reality  of  the 
presence  should  not  be  doubted, — that  the  English  Church,  which  has  so 
often  borne  witness  in  public  documents,  that  she  truly  believes  that 
very  thing,  should  yet  not  have  done  enough  for  you.  That,  therefore, 
you  may  certainly  know,  both  what  is  believed  and  what  is  taught  in  this 
matter,  I  shall  transcribe  an  entire  passage  from  a  book  which  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  (Lancelot  Andrewes,)  a  few  months 
since,  published  against  Cardinal  Bellarmin.  Thus  he  speaks  in  his  first 
chapter : 

“  The  cardinal  is  not,  unless  ‘  willingly,  ignorant,’  that  Christ  hath 
said,  ‘  This  is  My  Body,’  not  ‘  This  is  My  Body  in  this  mode.’  Now, 
about  the  object  we  are  both  agreed ;  all  the  controversy  is  about  the 
mode.  The  ‘  This  is,’  we  firmly  believe ;  that  ‘  it  is  in  this  mode,’  (the 
bread  namely,  being  transubstantiated  into  the  Body,)  or  of  the  mode 
whereby  it  is  wrought,  that  ‘  it  is,’  whether  in,  or  with,  or  under,  or 
transubstantiated,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gospel.  And  because  not 
a  word  is  there,  we  rightly  detach  it  from  being  a  matter  of  faith.  We 
may  place  it  among  the  decrees  of  the  schools ;  not  among  the  articles  of 
faith.  What  Durandus  is  reported  to  have  said  of  old,  (Neander  Synop. 
Chron.  203,)  we  approve  of:  ‘We  hear  the  word,  feel  the  effect,  know 
not  the  manner,  believe  the  Presence.’  The  Presence,  I  say,  we  believe, 
and  that  no  less  true  than  yourselves.  Of  the  mode  of  the  Presence,  we 
define  nothing  rashly  ;  nor,  I  add,  do  we  curiously  enquire  ;  no  more  than 
how  the  Blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  in  our  Baptism ;  no  more  than 
liow,  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  the  human  nature  is  united  into  the 
same  Person  with  the  Divine.  We  rank  it  among  mysteries,  (and, 
indeed,  the  Eucharist  itself  is  a  mystery,)  ‘that  which  remaineth  ought  to 
be  burnt  with  fire;’  (Exod.  12,  13,)  that  is,  as  the  Fathers  elegantly 
express  it,  to  be  adored  by  faith,  not  examined  by  reason.” — [  Translated 
in  Dr.  Pusey’s  letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  on  Tract,  No.  90,  p.  49.] 

This  is  the  faith  of  the  king,  and  this  is  the  faith  of  the  English 
Church.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  one  word,  we  believe  that  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  we  are  partakers  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
as  the  Greek  fathers  say,  really ;  and,  as  Bellarmin  himself  confesses, 
spiritually.  For  by  faith,  they  apprehend  Christ  and  eat;  and  they 
believe  that  no  other  kind  of  eating  is  available  to  salvation.  This,  also, 
even  your  own  writers  acknowledge. 

Answer  to  the  second  objection,  concerning  Sacrifice  in  the  Christian  Church. 

That  the  fathers  recognised  one  sacrifice  in  the  Christian  Church, 
which  succeeded  in  the  place  of  all  those  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
king  is  not  ignorant,  and  does  not  deny.  But  he  contends  that  this 
sacrifice  was  nothing  else  than  a  commemoration  of  that  sacrifice,  which 
Christ  once  offered  on  the  Cross  to  His  Father.  Wherefore  St. 
Chrysostom,  than  whom  no  one  more  frequently  mentions  this  sacrifice, 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Epistle,  after  having  called  it  -Swia,  imme¬ 
diately  subjoins,  by  way  of  explanation  or  correction,  “  or  rather  a  me¬ 
morial  of  a  sacrifice,”  paWov  Si  avai*vri<nv  Svatas.  You  know  full  well,  what 
is  the  force  of  that  expression,  fmXWiSL  But  the  English  Church  has 
often  professed  that  it  would  raise  no  controversy  about  the  word,  if  it 
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could  only  be  obtained  from  you,  that  the  early  faith  being  restored,  what 
is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  should  be  taken 
away.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  without  a 
communion,  and  the  common  mumbling  over  of  private  masses,  had  their 
origin  in  perverse  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  But  that  the 
sacrifices  of  masses,  and  those  often  repeated,  are  required  for  drawing 
the  souls  of  the  dead  out  of  the  flames  of  purgatory,  the  king  doubts  not 
to  be  the  madness  of  idle  men,  abusing  the  simplicity  of  the  peojrle  for 
their  own  gain.  Should  these,  and  other  similar  gross  and  foul  abuses 
which  are  prevalent  among  you,  be  removed,  you  would  easily  obtain 
from  the  English  Church,  (which  has,  in  its  own  liturgy,  an  express 
mention  of  sacrifice,)  that  it  should  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Wherefore,  his  most  serene  majesty,  when  those 
things  were  related  to  him,  which  you  some  time  ago  defended  in  a  very 
celebrated  assembly  of  the  Dominicans,  concerning  a  double  sacrifice ; 
namely,  of  expiation,  and  of  commemoration,  or  worship ;  said,  in  the 
hearing  of  many,  that  the  same  had  been  made  clear  to  himself ;  and 
now  his  majesty  commands  me  to  confirm  this  to  yourself. 

Answer  to  the  third  objection,  concerning  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

That  it  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  that  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
Church,  a  solemn  commemoration  should  be  made  of  the  dead,  and 
rest  besought  of  God,  for  them  who  died  in  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
few  at  this  day  are  ignorant ;  and  this  fact  has  not  escaped  his  most 
serene  majesty.  That  the  custom  arose  from  the  greatness  of  the  love 
of  the  early  Christians,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  doubt.  Likewise, 
also,  the  ancient  Church,  by  this  means,  approved  its  faith  in  a  future 
resurrection.  Although  the  English  Church  does  not  condemn  this 
practice  of  the  early  ages  ;  yet  she  does  not  think  it  ought  to  be  retained 
at  the  present  day,  for  divers  and  grave  reasons. — Let  us  here  touch 
upon  a  few,  out  of  many.  Her  first  reason  is,  that  she  is  fully  persuaded 
that  this  custom  was  introduced  without  any  precept  from  Christ,  the 
Chief  Legislator  of  the  Church ;  and  the  contrary  of  this,  your  doctors 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  prove.  Wherefore,  the  king,  although  he 
does  not  undertake,  as  he  did  some  time  since,  in  his  Monitoria,  to  con¬ 
demn  what  was  established  by  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church ;  yet 
his  majesty  has  no  doubt  that  his  own  branch  of  the  Church  is,  at  this 
day,  by  no  means  bound  by  it.  For,  whatever  was  the  custom  of  the 
faithful  in  old  time,  the  king  refers  to  the  head  of  things  useful  and 
lawful ;  and  can,  in  no  wise,  be  persuaded  that  this  rite  is  included 
among  points  absolutely  essential.  How,  then,  is  it  necessary  1  Cer¬ 
tainly,  not  from  the  law  of  God,  which  never  once  commands  it.  If  it 
be  not  deduced  from  that  fountain,  surely  there  can  be  no  binding 
obligation.  Since  we  have  before  establish  d,  that  those  things  only 
ought  to  be  thought  necessary  to  salvation,  which  are  either  expressly 
contained  in  the  Divine  word,  or  may  be  deduced  from  thence  by 
unavoidable  inference ;  neither  of  which  is  the  case  on  this  subject. 
But  we  have  already  said,  that  those  things  which  the  ancient  Church 
either  believed  or  practiced,  without  any  necessity,  ought  to  be  free  to  us 
at  this  time.  The  second  reason  is,  that  although  the  king  confesses  this 
custom  to  have  most  ancient  authors  in  its  favor ;  yet  no  one  has  ever 
yet  been  able  to  prove  that  it  was  practised  in  Apostolic  times,  by  which 
all  antiquity  in  the  Church  ought  to  be  tested.  It  is  to  be  added,  that 
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the  prayers  which  were  formerly  offered,  differed  much,  both  in  form  and 
design,  from  those  now  made  and  taught.  A  third  reason  the  king  adds, 
that  when  once  prayers  for  the  dead  were  admitted  among  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  a  host  of  shameful  errors,  worse  than  anile  superstitions, 
came  down  upon  her  like  a  flood.  But  let  the  impartial  decide,  to  which 
of  the  two  the  title,  Catholic,  ought  rather  to  be  denied  ;  to  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  who  ceased  to  practice  a  custom  introduced  from  no  neces¬ 
sity,  on  account  of  the  errors  that  followed ;  or  to  your  men,  who  prefer 
obstinately  to  defend,  with  sophistical  cavils,  all  the  errors  of  former  ages, 
however  vile  or  hurtful,  rather  than  correct  them. 

Answer  to  the  fourth  objection,  concerning  Invocation  of  the  Saints. 

Concerning  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  his  most  serene  majesty  says 
the  same,  as  concerning  prayers  for  the  dead.  From  a  small  beginning, 
which  no  man  now  is  ignorant  of,  this  custom  afterwards  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  until,  at  length,  it  came  to  that  pass,  that  in  later  ages,  (and,  oh  ! 
that  the  same  did  not  now  hold  true  in  many  places,)  a  Cln'istian  people 
actually  reposed  greater  confidence,  and  a  more  sure  hope  of  aid,  in  the 
Saints  than  (horrible  to  say)  in  the  Saviour  Himself;  “who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,”  that  he  might  bring  salvation  to  his  enemies,  “  made 
Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.”  And  though  the  same  Lord,  with  a 
goodness  and  clemency  surpassing  all  adoration,  calls  sinners  in  the 
Gospel  to  Himself,  saying,  in  words  of  the  utmost  sweetness,  “  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  1  will  refresh  you yet  there  exist 
perversely  ingenious  doctors,  who  endeavour  to  render  that  so  bland 
invitation,  useless ;  and  by  painting  the  one  only  Advocate  of  the  human 
race  with  God  the  Father,  terrible  and  severe,  persuade  miserable  men 
that  no  access  to  Christ  lies  open,  without  the  intercession  of  other  and 
additional  advocates.  There  are,  also,  those  who  openly  teach,  that  the 
severity  of  justice  Christ  hath  reserved  to  Himself ;  and  hath  left  to  the 
most  blessed  Virgin,  grace  and  pity.  Then,  moreover,  duties  and  cares 
are  distributed  among  the  saints,  with  admirable  ingenuity;  not  to  say, 
with  detestable  superstition.  Formerly,  indeed,  only  their  prayers  were 
asked,  that  they  would  intercede  with  God  ;  but  afterwards,  the  whole 
world  was  filled  with  books,  which  peculiarly  relate  to  the  worship  of 
this  or  that  saint ;  and  which  teach  the  forms  of  seeking  from  them 
whatever  we  need.  Therefore,  in  place  of  the  “  Psalter,”  which  all  Chris¬ 
tians  formerly  called  a  Divine  book,  and  which  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  had  in  their  hands,  succeeded  “  The  Hours  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Virgin ;”  and  legends,  or  rather  fables,  as  impious  and 
mad  as  possible,  (I  speak  not  of  the  authentic  liistoi’y  of  the  martyrs,) 
and  such  like  trifles.  It  is  little  that  a  book  so  Divine,  and  so  necessary,  is 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  “he  faithful,  unless  one  could  be  found,  who 
would  transfer  to  the  honor  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin,  all  the  Psalms ; 
attributing  to  her,  all  things  which,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  were  pre¬ 
dicted  concerning  the  only  Son  of  God,  as  if  there  were  no  difference 
between  God  and  man — between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  The 
most  serene  king  pronounces  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mother  of  God 
to  be  most  blessed ;  nor  does  he  doubt  that  she  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  honor  which  can  be  given  by  God,  the  Creator,  to  a 
human  creature.  He  is  very  much  pleased  that  the  English  Church 
celebrates,  on  certain  days,  the  memory  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin. 
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But  by  no  artifice,  could  the  sophists  of  the  day  wring  from  his  majesty 
the  approbation,  or  even  the  toleration,  of  the  “  Psalter”  of  the  most 
blessed  Virgin,  which  we  have  mentioned.  For  the  king  supposes  that 
Cardinal  Bellarmin,  who  lately  defended  this  doctrine,  was  not  approved 
by  such,  even  of  your  own  Churchmen,  as  have  not  manifestly  cast  off  all 
the  feelings  of  piety.  Since  the  Church  of  Rome  labors  mortally  with 
these  diseases  under  the  skin,  the  king  wonders,  that  in  your  letter,  most 
illustrious  cardinal,  he  reads  that  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  which  is  at 
this  day  practised  by  your  people,  was  practised  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Church.  He,  therefore,  briefly  answers,  that  it  can  never  be 
shown,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  nascent  Church,  any  other  except  the 
one  God — optimus,  maximus — was  accustomed  to  be  prayed  to ;  that  no 
precept  for  that  custom  exists  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  that  there  is  not 
even  a  single  trace  of  any  example.  God  alone  was  adored, — alone 
was  prayed  to, — through  His  only  begotten  Son,  the  one,  sole,  iiovurarov 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Afterwards,  the  custom  was  intro¬ 
duced  of  praying  at  the  commemorations  of  the  martyrs,  and,  gradually, 
apostrophes  began  to  be  made  to  the  saints,  beyond  the  worship. 
Wishes  and  vows  were  also  made  ;  not  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  but 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  pray  to  God.  But  if  the  modern  examples 
were  established  for  this  end,  the  king  would  not  very  vehemently  blame 
the  practice  of  the  times ;  certainly  he  would  not  condemn  it,  as  he  does 
that  which  has  since  come  into  use.b  For  his  majesty  venerates  the  martyrs 
and  other  saints,  now  reigning  together  with  Christ  ;  the  Head,  alike,  of 
the  Church  militant  and  triumphant.  He  doubts  not  that  they  constantly 
pray  for  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  and  firmly  believes  that  their  prayers 
are  not  useless.  But  upon  the  credit  of  what  author  and  quasi-sponsor,  it 
must  be  believed  that  the  prayers  of  supplicants  are  heard  by  them,  and 
that  they  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  household  and  tutelar  divini¬ 
ties,  he  candidly  confesses  his  ignorance.  Wherefore,  the  king  strongly 
condemns  what  followed  after  the  earliest  ages ;  for,  by  degrees,  it 
resulted  in  those  practices  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  the 
English  Church  does  not  fear  to  affirm,  were  connected  with  the  very 
height  of  impiety.  But  if,  in  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  examples 
of  a  certain  kind  of  invocation  are  found,  (and  they  are,  in  truth,  found, 
and  the  king  is  not  ignorant  of  it,)  this  is  an  evidence  of  the  failing  of  the 
ancient  simplicity  and  of  nascent  evil ;  yet  of  an  evil  of  that  mild  form, 
that  it  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  compared  with  those  evils  which,  in  the 
Roman  Church,  are,  at  this  day,  sure  to  be  borne  with,  and  taught  and 
defended.  Lastly,  if  the  pious  fathers  admitted  the  practice  of  that 
century,  among  tilings  useful  or  lawful ;  yet,  surely,  they  never  placed  it 
among  things  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  But  it  was  concerning 
this  latter  class  of  subjects,  not  concerning  the  former,  that  this  discourse 
was  commenced. 

[to  be  continued.] 


b[The  editor  suspects  an  error  in  the  manuscript  here:  but  not  having  the  original  at 
hand,  cannot  correct  it.] 
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REVIEW  OF  -A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  CHURCH,  BY 
WILLIAM  E.  C HANNING,  D.  D.” 

* 

The  leading  idea  of  this  discourse  is,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mountds  a 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion. 

“These  words,  (Matt,  vii,  21 — 27)  which  form  the  conclusion  of  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  teach  a  great  truth,  namely,  that  there  is  hut  one  thing  essential  in  religion,  and  this 
is  the  doing  of  God’s  will,  the  doing  of  those  sayings  or  precepts  of  Christ,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  substance  of  that  memorable  discourse. 

“I  wish  to  shew  that  Christ’s  spirit,  Christ’s  virtue,  or  ‘■the  doing  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,'  is  the  great  end  of  our  religion,  the  only  essential  thing,  and  that  all  other  things 
are  important  only  as  ministering  to  this.” — Disc.  pp.  3  A  5, 

In  one  sense  this  may  he  true,  but  in  a  technical  and  theological  sense 
it  is  not ;  for  to  suppose  that  it  is,  is  to  make  a  small  portion  of  Scripture 
the  test  and  touchstone  by  which  to  discover  what  is  fundamental  and 
permanent  in  the  teaching  of  the  other  parts.  It  is  doubtless,  true  that 
to  “  do  the  will  of  the  Father”  perfectly,  is  the  whole  of  religion ;  but 
that  this  single  discourse  of  our  Saviour,  instructs  us  fully  in  all  the 
branches  and  several  parts  of  His  will,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  “commandments  of  the  Apostles  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour,”  given  by  Divine  authority,  has  only  the  assertion  of 
the  author. 

If  it  were  true*  therefore,  that  “in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus 
said  nothing  about  the  Church,”  it  would  be  irrelevant;  and  whatever 
could,  in  any  way,  be  shewn  to  have  been  commanded  by  Jesus  Christ, 
or  those  whom  He  commissioned  to  act  in  His  name,  would  be  binding 
on  us ;  and  conformity  to  it  would  be  required  by  the  spirit  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  which  implies  the  authority  of  Christ  to  enact  laws,  and  enjoins 
exact  obedience  to  them  on  peril  of  salvation. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law  is  so  slightly 
passed  over,  as  the  author  asserts. 

In  one  part  of  His  sermon,  our  Lord  says :  “  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  •  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  Heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.” — 
Matt.  v.  17,  18.  The  law  here  spoken  of  certainly  includes  the  cere¬ 
monial,  as  well  as  the  moral  law.  It  does  so  by  the  very  force  of  the 
terms ;  and  those  who  deny  it,  are  bound  to  prove  the  contrary ;  bound 
to  prove  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law  by  the  same  power 
which  enacted  it ;  else  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  it  has  its  fulfilment 
in  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  moral  law.  If  any  thing  can  add  to  the 
force  of  this  consideration,  it  is  the  carefulness  with  which  our  Lord 
includes  all,  even  the  least  parts  of  the  law,  within  His  sanction.  The 
iotas  and  tittles  of  the  law,  surely,  are  not  its  immutable,  moral  precepts ; 
but  its  rites  and  outward  observances.  This  is  shewn  by  the  well- 
known  passage  in  another  discourse  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  where  He 
contrasts  the  “  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  truth,” 
with  such  minute  rules  as  “  tithing  mint,  anise  and  cummin.”  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  chief  and  essential  parts  of  even  the  ceremonial  law,  are 
called  by  this  name,  and  ranked  among  the  iotas  and  tittles.  It  is  the 
.  minuter,  and  more  unimportant  rites  and  rules  and  observances  which 
are  spoken  of.  Even  these  our  Lord  insists  upon ;  to  them  His  sanc¬ 
tion,  His  promise,  His  threatening,  extends.  It  is  just  that  minute, 
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exact,  scrupulous,  as  it  is  called,  superstitious  adherence  to  usages  and 
forms,  with  which  the  writer  of  this  discourse  and  others  of  kindred 
sentiments  reproach  devout  Catholics,  which  our  Lord  commands. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  argument  can  be  evaded,  and  that 
is  likely  to  be  used  by  men  of  very  different  opinions  from  the  author 
under  review.  The  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonial  law  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  that  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  its  rites 
and  services  typified.  And  they  will  claim  that  it  is  abolished  as  well 
as  fulfilled.  But  this  opinion  is  overthrown  by  the  following  verse  : 
“  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.1  ’ 
This  shews  plainly,  that  the  ceremonial  law  is  to  remain  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  obedience  of  Christians, 

It  would  be  an  easy,  though  a  protracted  task,  to  prove  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  detail,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  law;  and  to  point  out  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  authorised 
teaching  of  the  Church,  the  principle,  according  to  which  its  ordinances 
are  interpreted  and  fulfilled  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

To  do  so,  however,  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  object ; 
and  cannot  be  required,  in  answering  a  writer  who  neither  brings  up 
any  original  and  plausible  arguments  in  relation  to  the  subject,  or  even 
betrays  an  acquaintance  with  that  great  field  of  Catholic  theology  where 
it  is  treated  of,  and  where  any  one  disposed  to  make  inquiries,  can  find 
satisfaction. 

Two  references  only  will  be  made,  to  shew  the  line  such  an  argument 
would  take.  The  first  is,  to  those  numerous  passages  in  Deuteronomy,  in 
which  perpetual  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  and  institutions  of 
the  law,  is  strictly  enjoined.  Such  are  the  following : 

“  Thou  shalt  keep  therefore  His  statutes,  and  His  commandments, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with 
thy  children  after  thee  ;  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days  upon  the 
earth,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  forever.” 

“  Therefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  keep  His  charge, 
and  His  statutes,  and  His  judgments,  and  His  commandments,  alway." 

“  Observe  and  hear  all  these  words  which  1  command  thee,  that  it  may 
go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  forever.” 

“  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  :  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  forever,  that  we 
may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law.” — Dcut.  iv.  40;  xi.  1;  xii.  28;  xxix. 
29. 

An  able  writer0  has  recently  handled  this  subject  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  has  shewn  by  lucid  and  conclusive  reasoning,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
inherited  the  priesthood  and  ceremonial  law  of  Israel. 

The  second  reference  is  to  a  passage  which  illustrates  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord’s  words,  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the  prophets.  It  is  written  : 

“  If  ye  can  break  My  covenant  of  the  day,  and  My  covenant  of  the 
night,  and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their  season ;  then 
may  also  My  covenant  be  broken  with  David  My  servant,  that  he  should 
not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne,  and  with  the  Levites,  the  priests, 
My  ministers.” — Jerem.  xxxiii.  21. 
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According  to  our  Lord’s  own  declaration,  He  came  to  fulfil  this  pre¬ 
diction  by  establishing  a  perpetual  priesthood;  and  the  whole  tone  and 
tenor  of  the  author’s  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  seen 
at  once  to  be  totally  opposed  to  its  evident  meaning.  To  use  his  own 
language :  “  Salvation  is  made  to  flow  through  a  certain  priesthood, 
through  an  hereditary  order,  through  particular  rites  administered  by 
consecrated  functionaries.”  And  it  is  of  this  doctrine  of  his  dishonored 
Lord,  that  he  says,  “  This  error  I  wish  to  expose.” 

Again,  our  Lord  distinctly  alludes  to  the  altar  and  sacrifice  in  the 
Christian  Church : 

“  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest 
that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift.” — Matt.  v.  23,  24. 

Again,  the  reason  given  for  not  sweating  by  Jerusalem,  “  Swear  not 
at  all — neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  City  of  the  great  King,”  is 
entirely  a  ceremonial  one,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  holy 
places,  and  recognizing  its  perpetual  truth. 

Again,  in  this  same  sermon  our  Lord  gave  and  enjoined  the  use  of  a 
particular  form  of  prayer,  entirely  a  ritual  and  not  a  moral  precept. 

Again,  of  a  similar  nature  is  the  implied  command  to  fast.  The  author 
proceeds  to  contrast  Judaism  with  Christianity : 

“Judaism  was  intended  to  educate  a  particular  nation,  half-civilized,  and  surrounded  with 
the  grossest  idolatry,  and  accordingly  it  hedged  them  in  by  multiplied  and  rigid  forms.  But 
Christianity  proposes,  as  its  grand  aim,  to  spread  the  inward  spiritual  worship  of  God 
through  all  nations,  in  all  stages  of  society,  under  all  varieties  of  climate,  government  and 
condition,  and  such  a  religion  cannot  be  expected  to  confine  itself  to  any  particular  outward 
shape.  Especially  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  destined  to  endure  through  all  ages,  to  act  on 
all,  to  blend  itself  with  new  forms  of  society  and  with  the  highest  improvements  of  the  race, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  ordain  an  immutable  mode  of  administration,  hut  must  leave  its 
modes  of  worship  and  communion  to  conform  themselves  silently  and  gradually  to  the  wants 
and  progress  of  humanity.  The  rites  and  arrangements  which  suit  one  period,  lose  their 
significance  in  another.  The  forms  which  minister  to  the  mind  now  may  fetter  it  hereafter, 
and  must  give  place  to  its  free  unfolding.  A  system  wanting  this  freedom  and  flextbleness, 
wopld  carry  strong  proof  in  itself  of  not  having  been  intended  for  universality.  It  is  one 
proof  of  Christ’s  having  come  to  “inherit  all  nations,”  that  He  did  not  institute  for  all 
nations  and  all  times,  a  precise  machinery  of  forms  and  outward  rules,  that  He  entered  into 
no  minute  legislation  as  to  the  worship  and  government  of  His  Church,  but  left  these  outward 
concerns  to  be  swayed  by  the  spirit  and  progress  of  successive  ages.  Of  consequence,  no 
particular  order  of  the  Church  can  be  essential  to  salvation.  No  Church  can  pretend  that  its 
constitution  is  defined  and  ordained  in  the  Scriptures  so  plainly  and  undeniably,  that  who¬ 
ever  furnishes  it,  gives  palpable  proof  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  God.  All  Churches  are 
embraced  by  their  members  with  equal  religious  reverence,  and  this  assures  us  that  in  all, 
God’s  favor  may  be  equally  obtained." — pp.  6,  7. 

The  view  here  taken  of  the  Jewish  system,  is  so  superficial,  as  hardly 
to  deserve  or  admit  of  an  answer.  One  single  rite  of  worship,  however, 
may  be  referred  to,  as  a  sample  of  multitudes,  whose  true  significance 
and  intention  is  wholly  overlooked.  It  is  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  It  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  say  that  sacrifices  were  ordained  for  the  sake  of 
“  hedging  in”  the  Jewish  nation.  Sacrifices  were  ordained  and  offered 
from  the  first;  and  let  the  example  of  Cain,  the  first  despiser  of  atone¬ 
ment,  shew,  that  only  by  burnt  offerings  and  the  blood  of  slain  victims, 
could  men  ever  obtain  the  remission  of  their  sins.  Surely  the  design  of 
the  Almighty  must  have  been,  that  the  people  of  the  earth  should  offer 
Him  “  inward,  spiritual  worship.”  It  was  the  spiritual  truth  confided  to 
the  Jewish  nation  which  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  for  its  preser¬ 
vation  it  was  necessary  to  “hedge  them  in”  with  forms.  The  absence 
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of  these  forms  would  have  endangered  the  “  inward,  spiritual  worship.” 
What  is  this,  but  saying  that  the  form  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  spirit  1  And  for  the  same  reason,  the  rite  of  sacrifice  must  have 
been,  in  all  nations  and  times  previous,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
spiritual  doctrine  which  was  connected  with  it,  and  expressed  by  it. 
This  makes  an  universal  and  necessary  connexion  to  have  existed 
between  form  and  spirit,  through  far  the  largest  part  of  the  world’s 
history.  And  we  must  be  excused  from  surrendering  the  belief,  which 
we  hold  with  the  whole  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  are  ready  to 
prove  from  the  New  Testament,  that  there  is  also  now,  a  necessary  corn 
nexion  between  certain  outward  forms,  and  a  right  faith  and  sure  hope, 
to  the  mere  theory  of  an  heretical  teacher,  with  whom  antiquity  is  of  no 
authority,  and  the  law  of  the  Most  High  a  fair  subject  of  criticism. 

The  remark  of  the  author,  that  our  Lord  “  did  not  institute,  for  all 
nations  and  all  times,  a  precise  machinery  of  forms  and  outward  rules; 
that  He  entered  into  no  minute  legislation  as  to  the  worship  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  His  Church,”  owes  whatever  apparent  truth  it  may  have,  to  its 
looseness  and  want  of  meaning.  If  he  means  that  our  Saviour  did  not 
give  the  Apostles  minute  canons  of  discipline  and  a  complete  ritual,  and 
exact  directions  about  vestments,  and  holydays,  and  Church  ornaments, 
it  were  as  much  to  his  purpose  to  have  said  that  St.  Paul  was  not  the 
founder  of  Oxford  University,  or  St.  Peter  the  author  of  the  Roman 
Breviary.  But  if  he  means  that  our  Saviour  did  not  found  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  institute  orders  of  priests  in  whom  its  government  should 
perpetually  reside,  and  ordain  sacraments  of  grace  necessary  to  salvation, 
the  assertion  is  a  simple  and  downright  falsehood. 

Equally  unmeaning  and  inept  is  the  next  succeeding  string  of  mingled 
truisms  and  fallacies,  except  so  far  as  its  vagueness  is  a  convenient  cloak 
for  heresy  to  hide  beneath  : 

“It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  frpm  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Church  assumed  a  form 
which  it  could  not  long  retain.  It  was  governed  by  the  Apostles  who  had  founded  it,  men 
who  had  known  Christ  personally,  and  received  His  truth  from  His  lips,  and  witnessed  His 
resurrection,  and  were  enriched  above  all  men  by  the  miraculous  illuminations  and  aids  of  His 
Spirit.  These  presided  over  the  Church  with  an  authority  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to 
which  none  after  them  could  with  any  reason  pretend.  They  understood  “the  mind  of 
Christ,”  as  none  could  do  but  those,  who  had  enjoyed  so  long  and  close  an  intimacy  with 
II  im;  and  not  only  were  they  sent  forth  with  miiaculous  powers,  but  by  imposition  of  their 
hands,  similar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  conferred  on  others.  This  presence  of  inspired  Apostles 
and  supernatural  powers,  gave  to  the  primitive  Church  obvious  and  important  distinctions, 
separating  it  widely  from  the  form  which  it  was  afterwards  to  assume . Is  it  pos¬ 

sible,  that  any  man,  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  primitive  Church, 
can  look  back  to  this  as  an  immutable  form  and  rule,  can  regard  any  Church  form  as  essen-. 
tial  to  salvation,  can  ascribe  to  outward  ordinances,  so  necessarily  fluctuating,  an  importance 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  belongs  to  the  immutable,  everlasting  distinctions  of  holiness 
and  virtue.” — pp.  7  Sf  9. 

That  the  Apostolic  Church  differed  in  important  respects,  from  the 
Church  of  succeeding  ages,  is  very  true.  But  important  is  not  essential. 
Episcopal  government,  indefectible  adherence  to  the  faith,  the  possession 
of  the  sacraments,  the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  the  Spiritual 
Presence  of  Christ,  had  no  connexion,  necessarily,  with  the  peculiar 
gifts  of  the  Apostles,  and  could  be  continued  without  them.  In  reply  to 
all  the  author’s  vague  assertions,  that  “  the  Church  at  first  assumed  a 
form  which  it  could  not  long  retain;”  that  ‘‘the  rites  of  one  age  and 
country  are  unsuited  to  others,”  &c.,  we  have  simply  to  oppose  the  fact, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  does  now  exist,  in  the  same  form  which  the 
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Apostles  gave  it ;  that  it  has  extended  itself  through  all  ages  and  many 
nations,  preserving  the  same  essential  rites  everywhere,  and  is  now 
living,  powerful,  and  able  to  extend  itself,  as  it  doubtless  will,  through 
other  nations  and  coming  ages,  in  none  of  which  will  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  lose  its  power,  the  Catholic  Ritual  its  majesty,  the  Sacraments 
their  significance. 

The  next  argument  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  composed  the  Catholic  Church,  has  been  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  her  possessing  and  exercising  the  Divine  gifts 
which  she  claims. 

“  The  Church  became  the  very  strong-hold  of  the  lusts  and  vices  which  Christianity  most 
abhors.  Accordingly,  its  history  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  records  of  past  times.  It  is 
sad  enough  to  read  the  blood-stained  annals  of  worldly  empires;  but  when  we  see  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  a  prey  for  ages  to  usurping  popes,  prelates,  or  sectarian 
chiefs,  inflamed  with  bigotry  and  theological  hate  and  the  lust  of  rule,  and  driven  by  these 
fires  of  hell  to  grasp  the  temporal  sword,  to  persecute,  torture,  imprison,  butcher  their 
brethren,  to  mix  with  and  embitter  national  wars,  and  to  convulse  the  whole  Christian  world, 
we  experience  a  deeper  gloom,  and  are  more  tempted  to  despair  of  our  race.  History  has 
not  a  darker  page,  than  that  which  records  the  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses,  or  the  horrors 
of  the  inquisition.  And  when  we  come  to  later  times,  the  Church  wears  any  thing  but  holi¬ 
ness  inscribed  on  her  front.  How  melancholy  to  a  Christian,  the  history  lately  given  us  by 
Ranhee,  of  the  re-action  of  Catholicism  against  Protestantism.  Throughout,  we  see  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  resorting  to  force  as  the  grand  instrument  of  conversion ;  thus  proving 
their  alliance  not  with  heaven,  but  with  earth  and  hell.  If  we  take  broad  views  of  the  Church 
in  any  age  or  land,  how  seldom  do  we  see  the  prevalence  of  true  sanctity !  How  many  of  its 
ministers  preach  for  lucre  or  display,  preach  what  they  do  not  believe,  or  deny  their  doctrines 
in  their  lives !  How  many  congregations  are  there,  made  up  in  a  great  degree  of  worldly 
men  and  women,  who  repair  to  the  House  of  God  from  usage,  or  for  propriety’s  sake,  or 
from  a  vague  notion  of  being  saved !  !  not  from  thirst  for  the  Divine  spirit,  not  from  a 
fulness  of  heart,  which  longs  to  pour  itself  forth  in  prayer  and  praise !  Such  is  the  Church. 
We  are  apt,  indeed,  to  make  it  an  abstraction,  or  to  separate  it,  in  our  thoughts,  from  the 
individuals  who  compose  it;  and  thus  it  becomes  to  us  a  holy  thing,  and  we  ascribe  to  it 
strange  powers.  Theologians  speak  of  it  as  a  unity,  a  mighty  whole,  one  and  the  same  in  all 
ages ;  and  in  this  way  the  mind  is  cheated  into  the  idea  of  its  marvellous  sanctity  and  gran¬ 
deur.  But  we  must  separate  between  the  theory  or  the  purpose  of  the  Church,  and  its  actual 
state.  When  we  come  down  to  facts,  we  see  it  to  be  not  a  mysterious,  immutable  unity,  but 
a  collection  of  fluctuating,  divided,  warring  individuals,  who  bring  into  it  too  often,  hearts  and 
hands  any  thing  but  pure.  Painful  as  it  is,  we  must  see  things  as  they  are ;  and  so  doing,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  infinite  absurdity  of  ascribing  to  such  a  Church  mysterious 
powers,  of  supposing  that  it  can  confer  holiness  on  its  members,  or  that  the  circumstance  of 
being  joined  to  it  is  of  the  least  moment  compared  with  purity  of  heart  and  life.” — pp.  11, 12. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  apply  to  this  long  tirade  of  Dr.  Channing 
against  the  Church,  some  excellent  remarks  in  a  late  number  of  the 
“  London  Quarterly  Review,”  which  will  answer  our  purpose  better 
than  any  of  our  own.  Mutatis  mutandis,  they  will  suit  the  Socinian, 
equally  as  well  as  his  co-adjutor  the  infidel. 

“  Hume’s  sagacity  taught  him  in  most  cases  to  avoid  absolute  false¬ 
hood.  You  can  rai'ely  apprehend  him  in  flagrant  delict.  Hume’s 
misrepresentations  are  usually  couched  in  those  vague,  bi-oad,  general 
charges  which  he  propounds  as  certain,  without  bringing  forward  any 
proof.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  refute  charges  so  propounded,  because 
their  contradiction  must  always  be  a  negative  pregnant,  involving  counter 
assertions,  which  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  proof  upon  those  who 
wish  to  dispel  the  error.  To  revert  to  Eupliranor’s  illustration,  if  a 
French  writer  were  to  state  that  the  whole  scope  of  our  Admiralty  orders 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ■  is  directed  to  the  purpose  of 
plunder,’  there  would  be  no  incontrovertible  refutation,  excepting  by 
producing  the  whole  series  of  documents.  So  it  is  in  Hume :  his 
calumnies  are  couched  in  those  stei'eotyped  phrases,  which,  through  him, 
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and  we  may  also  add  through  Robertson,  are  now  adopted  as  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  historical  information  and  knowledge — ‘  ignorance  and  absur¬ 
dity;’  ‘days  of  ignorance;’  ‘disputes  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  those  ignorant  and  barbarous  ages;’  assertions  that 
the  clergy  ‘subsisted  only  by  absurdities  and  nonsense;’  and  that  ‘non¬ 
sense  passed  for  demonstration;’  and  that  ‘bounty  to  the  Church  atoned 
for  every  violence  against  society;”  that  ‘  the  people  abandoned  to  the 
worst  crimes  and  superstitions,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than  the 
observances  imposed  on  them  by  their  spiritual  pastors.’  To  demon¬ 
strate  the  prejudice,  the  unfairness,  the  wicked  untruths  of  such  accusa¬ 
tions,  the  first  step  in  the  process  must  necessarily  be  to  know  what  they 
mean.  In  the  next  place,  the  general  influence  of  Hume’s  general 
propositions  can  only  be  counteracted  by  a  faithful  development  of  the 
practice  and  doctrine,  life  and  conversation,  of  the  ages  and  persons  so 
recklessly  defamed.” 

Read  Church  history  then,  and  the  lives  of  prelates,  saints  and  mis¬ 
sionaries,  we  say  to  those,  whose  minds  are  perplexed,  or  whose  faith  is 
shaken,  or  whose  hearts  are  saddened,  or  "who  disbelieve  the  Divine 
commission  of  the  Church,  because  of  her  being  “  so  recklessly  defamed  ;” 
histories,  written  not  by  heretics  and  cold-hearted  sceptics  and  lati- 
tudinai’ians,  but  by  devout,  believing,  Catholic-minded  sons  of  the 
Church. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  men  in 
the  Church,  and  the  prevalence,  more  or  less,  at  different  times,  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Catholic  body.  And  in  this  view,  the  argument  we  are 
noticing  may  need  some  further  answer. 

Let  us  take  the  Divine  gift  and  power,  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
Church,  of  preserving  a  certain  fixed  form  of  doctrine.  The  author 
evidently  believes  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  Faith 
of  the  Church  and  its  organization.  In  the  outset  of  his  remarks  he 

O 

says  : 

“Forms,  creeds ,  churches,  the  priesthood,  the  sacraments,  these  and  other  things  have 
been  exalted  into  supremacy.  .  .  .  Assent  to  certain  mysteries,  or  union  with  certain 
churches,  has  been  thought  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.” — p.  4. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  a  form  of  doctrine  which  characterizes  the 
Catholic  Church  everywhere,  and  which  is  easily  proveable  to  have 
always  characterized  her.  Such  a  system  Dr.  Channing  is  contending 
against,  and  he  recognizes  it  as  a  fixed  and  consistent  one,  with  its  own 
proper  form  and  spirit,  as  opposite  to  his  own  as  light  to  darkness.  The 
marked,  rigid,  exclusive  and  unchanging  outward  form  of  the  Church, 
has  a  peculiar  affinity  to  this  system  of  doctrine,  and  is  exactly  adapted 
to  preserve  it,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  for  he  uniformly  treats  the 
two  as  indivisible,  and  insists  on  the  destruction  of  the  outward  form,  as 
necessary  to  the  destruction  of  that  system  of  doctrine  which  he  so 
vehemently  desires  should  give  place  to  his  own  more  enlightened  and 
philosophical  belief. 

Again,  the  Apostolic  Succession,  and  with  it  the  power  of  conveying 
the  grace  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  as  easily  transmissible  through 
bad  as  through  good  men. 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  quite  as  true  as  the  author  would  have  it, 
that  bad  men  cannot  be,  vitally  and  to  their  spiritual  good,  united  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  shew  why  the  Visible 
Church,  mixed  and  impure  though  it  be,  may  not  preserve  all  the  means 
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of  participating  in  this  unity,  for  those  who  use  them  in  faith  and  peni¬ 
tence. 

Another  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  discourse  under 
review,  is  the  contrast  between  ritual  worship  in  consecrated  places  and 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  where  spirituality  and  devotion  are  totally 
wanting,  and  true  piety  and  devotion  apart  from  these  forms.  Just  as  if 
the  Catholic  Religion  insisted  on  forms  alone !  or  the  Church  had  ever 
taught  her  children  that  holiness  is  unnecessary !  It  were  admirable 
logic  truly,  which  should  demonstrate  that  because  a  dead  body  is  not  a 
man,  therefore  a  body  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  man.  Equally  con¬ 
vincing  is  the  reasoning  of  the  author. 

The  objection  against  the  use  of  tradition  is  next  to  be  noticed : 

“  The  principal  arguments  on  which  exclusive  churches  rest  their  claims,  were  drawn  from 
Christian  history  and  literature ;  in  other  words,  from  the  records  ot  the  primitive  ages  of  our 
faith,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers.  These  arguments,  I  think,  may  be  disposed 
of  by  a  single  remark,  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended  or  weighed  by  the  mass  of  Chris¬ 
tians.” — p.  30. 

The  objection  that  proof  from  tradition  is  too  complicated  and  difficult 
to  be  of  any  use  to  the  ignorant,  is  often  made,  but  we  believe  is  seldom 
felt  by  the  ignorant  themselves.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  incessant 
and  persevering  efforts  of  heretics,  ever  since  the  Christian  era,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  prevalence  especially  of  so  many 
and  wide-spreading  heresies  note,  together  with  the  unhappy  divisions  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  have  diminished  the  power  and  evidence  which  the 
truth  would  have,  received  every  where,  without  variation  and  contradic¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  destruction  of  the  schisms  which  now  exist, 
the  extirpation  of  already  decaying  heresies,  and  the  re-union  of  the  es¬ 
tranged  branches  of  the  Church,  will  one  day  cast  a  lustre  on  the  teaching 
of  the  true  Witness  and  Keeper  of  the  F aith,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  has  not.  But  even  now  the  evidence  of  tradition  is  simple  and 
intelligible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  very  evidence  on  which  the  igno¬ 
rant  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  believe  the  miracles 
which  authenticate  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  Secondly,  it  is  a  plain 
fact  before  the  eyes  of  all,  that  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  to  obey  religiously  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  agree 
unanimously  in  some  great  and  essential  principles,  which  distinguish 
them  from  all  others.  Moreover  the  general  rule  is,  that  there  is  one 
communion  which  is  broadly  distinguished  from  all  others  as  the  Church 
of  Tradition,  and  by  its  sole  profession  of  the  principle,  proves  its  sole 
possession  of  the  authority  of  tradition.  In  many  countries  there  is  but 
one  claimant  for  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
In  Russia,  for  instance,  the  Greek  Church  is  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people  as  the  undoubted  Church  of  that  country,  which  has  continued 
during  the  nine  centuries  which  have  passed  since  that  “  nation  was  born 
in  a  day,”  unchanged.  So,  in  many  other  countries.  Even  in  Britain 
and  America  the  doubt  can  lie  between  only  two  communions.  And  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  any  one  who  is  really  seeking  the  Church, 
and  is  perplexed  by  these  opposite  claims,  may  as  easily  satisfy  his  mind 
on  this  subject,  as  on  many  others  which  the  uneducated  are  called  to 
decide  upon. 

Allowing  all  difficulties  their  full  weight,  nothing  is  proved  excepting 
that  in  this  as  on  other  subjects  of  practical  moment,  the  means  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  truth  are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  a  moral  discipline. 
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Dr.  Charming  objects  to  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  some  figurative 
passages  in  Holy  Scripture. 

“  I  pass  to  another  method  of  defending  the  claims  which  one  and  another  Church  sets  up 
to  exclusive  acceptance  with  God.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  straining  of  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture.  Because  the  Church  is  spoken  of  as  one  body,  vine,  or  temple,  theologians 
have  argued  that  it  is  one  outward  organization,  to  which  all  men  must  be  joined.  But  a 
doctrine  built  on  metaphor  is  worth  little.  Every  kind  of  absurdity  may  find  a  sanction  in 
figures  of  speech,  explained  by  tame,  prosaic,  cold-hearted  commentation.” — p.  31. 

We  turn  Dr.  Channing’s  own  words,  to  the  condemnation  of  his 
system.  “  A  doctrine  built  in  metaphor  is  worth  little worth  little 
indeed,  and  a  most  miserable  mockery  would  it  be,  in  a  book  designed 
to  teach  plain  and  ignorant  men  the  way  of  salvation,  to  fill  its  pages 
with  hyperbolic  flights  which  only  a  poetic  fancy  could  interpret.  The 
Gospel  is  just  such  a  book  as  this,  according  to  Socinian  theology.  We 
must  not  forget  how  far,  and  to  what  doctrines,  this  same  principle  has 
been  applied.  It  has  stripped  the  Scriptures  of  all  the  real  and  glorious 
Mysteries  of  the  Faith,  and  left,  instead,  a  cluster  of  barren,  though 
beautiful  figures.  It  remains  yet  to  be  proved  however,  that  Scripture 
is  lowered  and  made  more  cold,  or  deprived  of  any  of  its  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  when  its  symbols  are  made  the  representatives  of  great 
realities  and  exalted  mysteries,  or  that  an  interpretation  which  explains 
these  away  into  common-place  notions,  level  to  the  human  reason,  is 
more  consonant  with  the  majesty  of  God’s  Word.  The  real  question  is, 
whether  the  doctrines  and  facts  which  are  set  forth  under  these  figures, 
are  greater  or  less  than  the  metaphors  which  represent  them ;  whether 
figures  are  used  to  exalt  and  embellish  what  simple  forms  of  speech 
would  exactly  describe,  or  to  indicate  and  suggest  ideas  too  vast  to  be 
contained  within  human  language. 

The  last  argument  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  sacramental  system  of  the 
Church  is  unworthy  of  Almighty?  God. 

“  The  right  of  the  Infinite  Father  to  bestow  His  blessings  in  such  ways  as  to  Hi3  Infinite 
wisdom  and  love  may  seem  best,  no  man  can  be  so  irreverent  as  to  deny.  But  is  it  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  He  will  adopt  such  methods  or  conditions  as  will  seem  to  accord  with 

His  peffection?  And  ought  we  not  to  distrust  such  as  seem  to  dishonor  Him? . 

Now  I  meet  precisely  this  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  that  God  bestows  His  Holy  Spirit  on 
those  who  receive  bread  and  wine,  or  flesh  and  blood,  or  a  form  of  benediction  or  baptism,  or 
any  other  outward  ministration  from  the  hands  or  lips  of  certain  privileged  ministers  or 
priests.” — pp ■  32,  33. 

It  were  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  reasoner,  who  had  first,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  wisdom,  pronounced  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of 
his  Redeemer,  a  fiction  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Being,  should  discover 
much  of  divinity  and  excellence  in  the  sacramental  and  ecclesiastical 
system  of  His  Church,  which  is  built  upon  these  great  facts. 

And  whatever  the  author  may  have  said  in  support  of  his  rash  asser¬ 
tion,  no  one  can  be  bound  to  reply  to  a  single  argument.  For  the  only 
question  between  us  is,  not  what  seems  to  Dr.  Channing  a  suitable 
course  for  the  Most  High  to  adopt  in  redeeming  His  fallen  creatures, 
but  what  does  the  Christian  Religion  represent  Him  as  having  adopted. 
Whatever  contempt  the  author  may  see  fit  to  cast  upon  the  Sacraments, 
the  Priesthood,  and  the  Church  which  Christ  has  instituted,  falls  upon 
the  Bible,  and  upon  Christianity,  not  upon  any  particular  set  of  opinions. 
We  are  ready  to  prove  that  the  faith  and  the  way  of  salvation  which  he 
despises,  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  have  always  been  held  in  the 
Church,  and  we  care  not  to  follow  or  refute  his  vain  theorizings. 
Nothing  is  more  easy,  than  to  make  forms  and  outward  signs  appear 
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unmeaning,  and  ridiculous,  by  stripping  them  of  their  associations,  sever¬ 
ing  them  from  the  spirit  which  animates  them,  and  intimating  the 
superiority  of  the  critic  by  a  sneer.  Judged  by  such  a  rule,  Athens  is 
but  a  pile  of  old  stones  ;  discord  differs  from  music,  only  by  agitating  an 
aeriform  fluid  with  slightly  different  undulations ;  the  home  of  our 
childhood  is  but  one  out  of  a  hundred  million  aggregations  of  material 
particles  in  a  particular  form  and  location ;  a  relic  of  a  friend  or  a 
remembrancer  of  affection,  is  but  a  trifle,  too  slight  to  move  the  spiritual 
mind,  which  is  elevated  above  such  superstitions.  Judged  by  such  a 
rule,  all  the  observances  of  society,  and  all  outward  forms  of  honor  and 
respect,  are  ridiculous,  and  the  best  way  to  lead  a  spiritual  and  inward 
life,  would  be  to  neglect  externals  so  entirely  as  to  cast  aside  the  super¬ 
stition  of  clothes  and  go  entirely  naked.  In  fine,  the  observations  of  the 
author  are  as  unphilosophical  as  they  are  irreligious,  and  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  their  profanity  is  most  worthy  of  our  detestation,  or 
their  shallowness  of  our  ridicule. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Baltimore,  on  Wednesday,  May  29th,  at  9,  A.  M.  The  Convention 
was  the  largest,  considerably,  that  ever  met  in  the  diocese.  There 
are  98  Clergymen  belonging  to  the  diocese,  of  whom  82  were  pro¬ 
nounced  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Convention;  of  these  72  were  present 
and  voted,  beside  the  Bishop,  and  were  met  by  65  lay  delegates ;  the 
whole  number  of  members  was  then  138,  but  the  largest  vote  taken  on 
any  one  question,  was  131.  The  Convention  was  opened  with  the 
Litany,  Morning  Prayer  having  been  said  in  the  Church  at  6,  A.  M. 
After  the  Litany,  the  house  was  called  to  order  by  the  Bishop,  when 
Dr.  Hervey  Colburn  was  unanimously  re-elected  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Baker,  re-appointed  Assistant  Secretary.  After  organizing 
and  appointing  the  usual  committees,  an  amendment  was  made  to  the 
rules  of  order,  requiring  the  annual  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five 
to  consider  applications  for  the  division  of  parishes,  and  admission  of 
congregations  into  union  with  the  Convention.  The  Bishop  appointed 
on  this  committee,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mclvenney  and  J ohns ;  with  J udge 
Chambers,  and  Messrs.  Coxe  and  Evans,  of  the  laity.  The  Bishop  then 
read  the  annual  report  of  his  labours,  and  some  business  of  detail  having 
been  done,  the  Convention  adjourned,  a  few  minutes  before  twelve,  until 
four  o’clock.  The  interval  was  occupied  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  on  which  occasion  an  excellent  Convention  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Bal¬ 
timore. 

At  the  evening  session,  three  congregations,  “  St.  Stephens’  Church,  Bal¬ 
timore,”  “  Ci-anmer  Chapel,  Baltimore,”  and  “  St.  Timothy’s  Church,  Bal¬ 
timore  county,”  were  admitted  into  union  with  the  Convention ;  and  the 
new  “  Parish  of  the  Ascension,  Carroll  county,”  was  formed  out  of  those 
parts  of”  All  Saints’  Parish,  Frederick  county,”  and  “  St.  Thomas’  Parish, 
Baltimore  county,”  which  are  contained  within  the  lines  of  the  new  county 
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of  Carroll,  ami  not  within  those  of  the  “  Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Baltimore  and  Carroll  counties.”  The  new  parish,  and  the  one  last 
named,  occupy  the  whole  of  Carroll  county,  and  are  united  under  the 
care  of  a  single  minister,  the  Rev.  D.  Hillhouse  Buel,  who  is  supposed 
to  he  the  first  clergyman  ever  settled  within  the  territory  now  composing 
Carroll  county.  The  Convention  determined  at  10  o’clock  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  to  go  into  the  election  of  a  Standing  Committee,  and,  immediately 
afterwards,  of  delegates  to  the  General  Convention. 

On  Thursday  morning,  after  early  prayers,  the  Conventions  met 
at  9  o’clock.  The  “  Church  of  the  Redemption,  Baltimore,”  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  union ;  and  after  some  other  business,  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Standing  Committee,  when  the  old  committee 
was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority  over  an  opposition  ticket.  The 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  131,  consequently  66  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  choice.  Of  the  gentlemen  elected,  he  who  had  the  largest 
majoiity  received  10S  votes;  and  he  who  had  the  smallest,  70.  The 
gentleman  who  received  the  largest  support  and  was  not  elected, 
had  43  votes.  The  Standing  Committee  consists  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Wyatt  and  Hawley,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Gillis  and  Billop,  for  the 
Western  Shore;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Jones  and  McKenney,  for  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  ballot  was  then 
taken  for  delegates  to  the  General  Convention ;  opposing  tickets  were 
again  nominated,  and  the  suffrages  were  generally  given  entire  to  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  although  there  were  a  few  scattering  votes ;  of  those 
who  were  elected,  90  votes  were  received  by  the  clergyman  who  had 
most,  and  seventy-eight  by  him  who  had  fewest ;  the  layman  at  the  head 
of  the  poll,  had  8S  votes,  and  he  who  was  last  among  those  elected,  had 
77.  Of  the  other  ticket,  the  clergyman  who  had  most  votes  had  44,  and 
the  layman  45.  The  gentlemen  elected  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Wyatt, 
Spencer  and  Mason,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  clergy  ;  and  of  the 
laity,  Judge  Chambers,  Messrs.  Magruder  and  Donaldson,  and  Dr. 
Stewart.  The  house  then  adjourned  for  the  Communion,  when  an 
admirable  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop,  which,  we  are  happy  to 
know,  is  to  be  published. 

At  the  afternoon  session  we  were  not  present,  being  engaged  in  a 
committee  room ;  and  can,  therefore,  give  no  account  of  what  was  done, 
farther  than  that  there  was  no  proceeding  of  special  interest. 

Friday,  the  Convention  was  opened  with  the  Litany;  after  which, 
unfavorable  reports  were  made,  by  the  appropriate  committee,  on  two 
applications  for  dividing  parishes ;  one  of  which  led  to  a  discussion, 
which  occupied  nearly  all  the  morning,  and  terminated  in  laying  the 
report  on  the  table.  After  some  unimportant  business,  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  made  the  report  which  led  to  the  principal  debate  of  the  session, 
which,  however,  did  not  commence  until  the  afternoon  meeting.  The 
house  adjourned,  as  usual,  for  the  Communion  ;  but  not  without  op¬ 
position.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenheimer  preached. 

In  the  afternoon  came  up  the  important  question  relative  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  into  union,  of  a  new  congregation  in  Hagerstown.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  on  such  applications,  composed,  it  is  understood,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McKenney,  and  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Evans,  reported  that  it 
was  manifest  to  the  committee,  that  the  new  convrevation  arose  out  of 
dissensions  in  the  parish,  and  that  those  who  desired  its  incorporation 
did  so,  because  they  desired  to  sit  under  the  preaching  of  some  person 
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with  whose  doctrines  they  could  more  entirely  agree  than  with  those  of 
the  present  Rector  of  St.  John’s ;  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  were 
of  opinion  that  there  were  insufficient  reasons  for  separation  from  a 
parish;”  they  therefore  recommended  “  that  the  applicants  have  leave  to 
withdraw  their  application.”  The  minority  of  the  committee,  Rev.  Mr. 
Johns  and  Mr.  Coxe,  submitted  a  detailed  counter  report,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  the  new  congregation.  The  question  came  up  on 
the  resolution  permitting  the  application  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  debate 
was  protracted  until  near  midnight;  it  was  animated,  but  decorous  and 
harmonious.  The  resolution  was  supported  by  three  laymen,  Judge 
Chambers,  and  Messrs.  Magruder  and  Evans;  and  opposed  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Johns,  Pigot,  Stringfellow  and  Peterkin,  and  by  Messrs.  Coxe 
and  Carmichael,  of  the  laity.  The  advocates  of  the  resolution  contended 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  applicants  were  schismatical,  and  such  as  the 
Convention  could  not  countenance,  without  sin.  On  the  other  side,  it  was 
said  that  the  Convention  were  bound  to  admit  every  congregation  which, 
calling  itself  Protestant  Episcopal,  was  legally  incorporated ;  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  opinion  were  not  well  agreed  among  themselves,  as  to  its 
grounds ;  at  least  one  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  the  obligation  was 
the  effect  of  the  act  of  assembly,  while  others  rested  it  on  the  diocesan 
canon,  which  provides  that  separate  congregations  may  be  formed  under 
the  act  of  assembly ;  they  also  contended  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
applicants  were  not  schismatical,  because  they  still  professed  to  desire 
union  with  the  Church.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  interpretation 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  canon  was  inadmissible,  because  it  was 
Erastian,  and  put  our  free  Church  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of 
England  ;  amounted  to  selling  the  birthright  without  getting  the  mess  of 
pottage.  To  the  latter  argument  it  was  said,  that  if  the  applicants  would 
withdraw  their  assertion,  that  they  desired  the  incorporation  because 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  rector’s  teaching,  and  would  approach 
the  Convention  in  the  form  of  any  application  which  had  ever  been 
granted,  the  opposition  should  be  withdrawn.  To  this,  one  of  the 
Reverend  advocates  of  the  new  congregation,  with  great  honesty, 
replied  that  the  applicants  could  not,  without  a  violation  of  truth,  assign 
any  other  reason  for  desiring  to  form  a  new  congregation,  than  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  doctrines  of  their  minister.  The  allegation  of  the 
report  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  thus  fully  admitted  ;  and  it  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  through  the  whole  debate  no  attempt  was 
made  to  prove,  nor  was  it  even  asserted,  that  the  Reverend  gentleman  had 
preached  any  doctrine  not  allowed  by  the  Church.d  The  Bishop  availed 
himself  of  a  provision  in  the  diocesan  constitution,  which  permits  the 


dWe  think  it  right  to  preserve  the  evidence  of  the  schismatic  character  of  the  proposed 
congregation,  furnished  by  the  following  extract  from  “  The  Plan,  Agreement,  and  Regulation 
of  Christ  Church,  St.  John’s  Parish,  Hagerstown,”  recorded  in  Liber  O.  H.  W.,  No.  1,  folios 
63,  &c.,  a  record  book  for  recording  of  Church  Regulations,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
Washington  County  Court: 

“  The  undersigned,  Trustees  and  Vestry  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  other  late  members  of  St.  John’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Parish,  in  Washington  County,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  do  certify  that  the  said  late  members,  being  sufficient  to  build  a  house 
of  worship  and  maintain  a  minister,  choosing  to  separate,  and,  being  separated,  from  said 
Church,  for  the  greater  effect  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  order  to  sit  under 
the  teaching  of  those  whom  they  find  or  esteem  most  capable  of  instr  ucting  them,  and 
enforcing  the  principles  of  religious  truth,  and  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  as  heretofore  entertained  and  practised  in  said  Parish,  and  in 
whose  character  and  faithfulness  they  have  most  confidence,”  &c. 
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presiding  officer,  after  the  close  of  a  debate,  to  express  his  opinion.  He 
shewed  most  clearly,  that  the  conduct  of  the  applicants,  in  withdrawing 
from  the  ministrations,  the  teaching,  the  worship,  and  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church,  without  sufficient  cause,  was  schismatical.  The  vote  was 
then  taken  by  orders,  when  the  resolution  reported  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Ayes — clergy, 
44  ;  laity,  27  :  total,  71.  Noes — clergy,  21 ;  laity,  17  :  total,  38.  The 
Convention  then  adjourned  to  Saturday  morning,  at  8  o’clock. 

On  Saturday,  the  house  was  opened  by  reading  the  Morning  Service ; 
after  which,  the  remaining  business  of  the  session  was  despatched.  On 
this  day,  the  harmony  of  the  Convention  was  the  lirst  time  in  danger  of 
being  interrupted.  Our  Bishop,  besides  his  official  signature  to  the 
journals  as  President,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  describing  himself  upon 
that,  as  upon  other  occasions,  as  Bishop  of  Maryland,  a  designation,  in 
our  opinion,  perfectly  harmless ;  an  opinion  in  which  we  are  much 
strengthened,  by  seeing  before  us  a  pamphlet,  dated  New  York,  June  27, 
1843,  signed  “  C.  P.  Mcllvaine,  Bishop  of  Ohio  in  addition  to  which, 
we  are  aware  that  the  Bishops  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and,  we 
believe,  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia,  have  all,  at  least,  occa¬ 
sionally  used  similar  signatures.  But  these  precedents  did  not  prevent 
one  of  our  clergy  from  seeing  something  wrong  in  our  Bishop’s  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  he,  accordingly,  when  the  house  was  comparatively 
thin,  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  name  and  style  of  all  official  signatures  upon  the 
journals  of  this  Convention,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
and  legal  name  of  the  Church,  which  is,  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  diocese  of  Maryland.” 

As  soon  as  the  Bishop  understood  the  intention  of  the  resolution,  he, 
with  great  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  obey  the  Convention  in  every 
thing  respecting  his  duties  as  their  Presiding  officer,  but  would  not  permit 
them  to  dictate  to  him  as  Bishop ;  he  farther  said,  that  he  considered  the 
resolution  to  be  out  of  order,  but  declined  so  to  decide,  lest  he  should  seem 
to  decide  in  his  own  case.  The  members  of  the  Convention  calling  for  a 
decision  on  the  question,  he  finally  decided  that  it  was  out  of  order, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  an  appeal  was  open.  An  appeal  was 
accordingly  taken,  and  an  exciting  debate  upon  the  appeal  was  about  to 
commence,  when  Judge  Chambers  obtained  the  floor,  and  made  an 
address  to  the  members  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  peace  and 
harmony,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  lay  the  appeal,  and,  of  course, 
with  it  the  whole  matter,  upon  the  table.  The  motion  not  being  debat¬ 
able,  the  question  was  put,  and  the  result  was :  Ayes — clergy,  37 ;  laity, 
18:  total,  55.  Noes — clergy,  13;  laity,  8:  total,  21.  A  lay  delegate 
then  moved  a  somewhat  similar  resolution,  but  with  a  preamble,  stating 
that  the  mode  of  signing  adopted  by  the  Bishop,  was  unprecedented  in 
the  diocese.  The  Bishop  stated  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken ; 
that  he  had,  in  his  possession,  official  documents  in  which  the  first  and 
second  bishops  of  tbe  diocese  had  designated  themselves  by  the  style  at 
which  exception  had  been  taken ;  and  that,  in  all  things,  he  had  so  regu¬ 
lated  his  conduct  by  theirs,  as  to  introduce  no  practice  which  they  had 
not  sanctioned,  although,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  he  had 
abstained  from  adopting  all  that  they  had  sanctioned.  The  gentleman 
then,  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  withdrew  his  motion,  and  harmony 
was  restored.  After  this,  acts  were  passed  for  erecting  the  “  Parish  of 
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the  Epiphany,  in  the  city  of  Washington,”  anti  the  “  Parish  of  the  Holy. 
T  rinity,  Prince  George’s  county and  the  arduous  business  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  completed.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Wyatt,  Spencer  and  Mason,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  R.  W.  Goldsborough,  Wiley,  Samuel  Buel  and  Brown, 
Judges  Chambers,  Brice  and  Eccleston,  and  T.  S.  Alexander,  Esq., 
were  chosen  Trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Van  Deusen,  and  John  Glenn,  T.  S.  Alexander, 
and  R.  S.  Coxe,  Esqrs.,  were  chosen  members  of  a  new  committee  to 
take  charge  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  clergymen,  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  annual  collection  in  every  parish  in  the  diocese.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Wyatt,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Worthington  and  Atkinson,  and  S.  I. 
Donaldson,  J.  M.  Campbell,  and  H.  D.  Evans,  Esqrs.,  were  elected  the 
Committee  on  Missions.  The  Convention  then  adjourned,  the  Bishop 
offering  up  the  concluding  devotions  in  an  unusually  solemn  and  impres¬ 
sive  manner.  The  members  separated,  under  a  deep  conviction  that 
Churchmen  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Almighty  “  Giver 
of  all  good  gifts,”  for  a  signal  triumph  of  good  order  and  Church  prin¬ 
ciple.  That  this  triumph  may  be  perpetuated,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
Churchmen  should  be  calm,  mild,  and  forbearing,  in  language  and  con¬ 
duct  ;  but  firm  in  the  support  of  truth.  Let  them  “  study  to  be  quiet 
and  to  do  their  own  business,”  trusting  and  believing  that  others  will  do 
the  same  until  the  contrary  appears  in  their  conduct,  and  then  boldly 
rebuke  those  who  attempt  to  encroach  on  the  duties  of  others,  since  that 
is  the  duty  of  every  man ;  and  let  them  unite  in  fervent  prayer  to  the 
Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  that  “all  their  doings  being  ordered  by  His 
governance,  may  be  righteous  in  His  sight  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  Amen »” 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


LINES 

In  memory  of  a  holy  Deacon  and  beloved  friend,  buried  at  sea. 

His  tomb  the  coral-insect  builds, 

With  noiseless  art  below ; 

And  solemn  o’er  his  quiet  rest, 

His  sepulchre  shall  grow ; 

And  Ocean’s  prairie-flowers  shall  wave 
Their  verdure  o’er  his  sleep, 

There,  where  the  sunny  isles  take  root, 

Far  down  beneath  the  deep. 

And  where  of  old,  the  prophet  wailed 
A  lamentable  strain, 

And  mid  the  hidden  ribs  of  Earth 
Explored  the  darkest  main ; 

There — where  the  soul  of  Jonah  sighed, 

’Tis  but  his  dust  that  lies ; 

His  comely  limbs  are  compassed  there. 

And  Jonali-like  shall  rise. 
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No  treasure,  dearer  than  his  bones, 

Old  Ocean’s  charge  shall  be ; 

No  sapphire  like  that  placid  eye 
Is  hoarded  in  the  sea; 

For  gems  and  coffered  gold  are  there. 

All  worthless  as  the  clod, 

But  these  dear  relics  of  his  child, 

Are  precious  unto  God. 

And  where  his  spirit  hath  gone  up 
Our  solemn  faith  shall  soar, 

With  him  in  Paradise  to  bow 
Its  altar-blaze  before ; 

For  where  St.  Stephen  ministereth 
To  wliite-robed  elders,  there 
He  too,  beneath  that  altar’s  height, 

A  deacon’s  part  may  bear. 

Dear  Levite,  it  was  ordered  well, 

That  thou  so  soon  sliouldst  die, 

And  there,  beneath  a  foreign  wave, 

Augustly  calm  shouldst  lie ; 

Some,  thou  inayst  welcome  to  the  skies 
Who  grudged  the  world  to  thee, 

A  world  unworthy  of  the  guest 

That  God  hath  given  the  sea.  a.  c.  c. 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

THE  SLEEP-WALKERS. 

“Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch?” — St.  Luc.  vi.  39. 

Gospel  for  the  Day. 

O !  sorest  symptom  of  disease, 

When  sick  men  know  it  not : 

O !  words  the  warmest  heart  to  freeze, 

“  His  own  sin  he  forgot !” 

Yet  word  and  symptom  oft  we  meet 
In  our  world-pilgrimage ; 

Forgetfulness  and  self-deceit 
Crowd  ev’n  a  hermitage. 

Like  men,  who  walk  forth  in  their  sleep, 

Pursuing  some  fond  dream, 

Unreasoned,  if  they  smile  or  weep, — 

Must  we,  poor  wanderers,  seem 

To  friendly  Spirit-ministers ; 

Who  watch  in  that  high  sphere 

Where  every  faintest  breath,  that  stirs 
Our  thoughtless  bosom  here, 

Goes  widening  on — with  each  new  ray 
A  changeless  verdict  shown, 

For  God  to  read,  for  us  one  day 
To  tremble  as  we  own ! 
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If  one,  more  wakeful  than  the  rest 
In  his  sleep-walking  seems ; 

Not  on  himself  tries  he  the  test, 

But  on  his  fellows’  dreams  : 

Not  thankful  for  a  little  light 
To  lead  him  calmly  home, 

He  but  employs  his  feeble  sight 
To  mark  how  others  roam. 

Blind  leaders  of  the  blind! — how  true 
His  sentence,  who  knew  all 

And  loved  all  even  as  He  knew ! — 

What  wonder  if  we  fall  ? 

Nought  but  a  spirit  like  Thine  own, 

Redeemer  ! — love,  as  Thine, 

To  whisper  oft,  with  pitying  tone, 

“  My  Brother’s  fall  is  mine” — 

Could  hold  our  frailty  and  convert 
Our  dimness  into  Hay : 

Where  we  may  see  our  true  desert, 

Our  thankless  devious  way ; 

Where  we  may  see  the  blind  and  lame 
Cared  for  and  cured  by  thee ; 

Love-gifts  for  all  in  want  or  shame, 

All,8  but  the  Pharisee  ! 

Lord,  for  the  highest  of  those  gifts 
Help  us  each  hour  to  pray : 

— The  charity  that,  mild,  ev’n  lifts 
Harsh  Brethrenf  on  their  way; 

That  beareth  all  things,  and  forbears 
To  judge  another’s  sin  ; 

And  shrinking  in  itself,  still  hears 
A  gentle  voice  within  : 

“My  servant!  thine  own  sickness  learn. 

Seek  cure  before  the  Even,s 

Be  just  and  thou  shalt  justice  earn, 

Forgive  and  be  forgiven !”  A 


A  FRAGMENT. 

“We  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.” — 2  Cor.  3,  v.  18. 

The  beauty  of  the  Lord  !  lo,  “  out  of  Zion,” 

Fulfilling  righteousness,  “  hath  God  appeared  !” 

His  garden  is  the  saving  fold,  wherein 
By  the  still  ivaters,  and  by  Heeding  vines, 

His  generous  grace  is  told.  Who  loves  not  Him, 

Our  daily  food,  and  lifted  sign  in  heaven, 

Whose  Light,  so  marvellous,  o’er  every  heart 
Deigneth  to  brood,  where  no  despite  is  done ! 


«St.  John,  ix.  40,  41. 

f  Joseph  “sent  his  brethren  away  and  they  departed;  and  he  said  unto  them:  See  that  ye 
fall  not  out  by  the  way.” — Gen.  xlv.  21.  First  Ev.  Lesson. 
s  St.  Matt.  viii.  16. 
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As,  when  the  melting  firmament  descends, 

Its  drops  of  silver,  woo’d  by  golden  beams, 

Reflect  the  solar  canopy,  the  bow, 

Memorial  of  God’s  promise  to  mankind, 

So,  through  repentant  showers,  lit  by  the  Sun 
Of  Righteousness,  whose  ray  inspires,  is  seen 
Pendant  on  high  the  saving  Cross,  whose  dye 
Atoning  crimson,  which  that  Day-star  sheds, 

Pervades  the  ravished  eye  sight  of  the  soul. 

A  mean  concurrent  of  the  promised  power, 

To  realize  this  vision  beatific, 

Is  the  pure  sacramental  shower,  whereon 
Smileth  that  healing  Sun,  “the  Morning  Star,” 

Whose  living  music  is  Creation’s  health. 

God’s  “  voice  is  on  the  waters,”  blended  now 
With  blood  divine,  to  nourish  every  spot 
In  nature,  where  Baptismal  rains  alight, 

Therein  to  sow  the  seeds  that  spangle  earth 
With  souls  of  germinating  life,  effused 
From  the  Divine  Fecundity,  whose  Will 
Is  the  awakening  fiat  of  all  things. 

As  by  the  brooding  “  Word”  he  clothed  the  orbs, 

And  “called  by  name”  the  expansive  host,  which  far 
Transcends  tli’  extremest  bound  of  human  thought, 

So,  they  who  intermingle  every  theme 
In  sympathy  with  that  vouchsafing  Spirit, 

Their  converse  shedding  incense,  as  “in  heaven, ”h 
Are  clad  in  such  new  vesture  as  to  be 
Stars  of  an  everduring  “name,”  illumed 
While  they  behold  the  face  of  the  Supreme, 

Reflecting  His  own  light  on  living  hosts, 

In  whose  careering  “line”'  his  praise  resounds. 

Thus  do  immortal  dewdrops,  embryo-stars, 

Inhale  his  breath,  and,  like  the  choral  domes, 

Are  filled  with  incense,  and  like  them  expand 

Into  crowned  temples  soaring  to  their  home.  p.  b. 


ON  LOSING  WORDSWORTH’S  POEMS  IN  THE  SEA. 

These  lines  were  suggested  by  losing  Wordsworth’s  poems  in  the  sea,  while  meditating  on 
the  death  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  whom  I  had  received  at  my  own  house,  and  met  in  the 
house  of  God,  but  a  few  months  before  at  Constantinople. 

This  day  I’ve  made  an  offering  to  the  sea ; 

Thy  poems,  Wordsworth! — Yet  distaste  was  none 
Of  sentiment  or  verse,  nor  was  I  torn 
By  wearisomeness  to  part  with  what  to  me 
Cherished  companionship  had  furnished  long, 

Causing  to  vibrate  chords  of  sympathy 

Deep  in  my  breast  in  unison  with  thy  song, 

Of  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  the  minstrelsy — 

That  solemn  admonition  Wilkie  heard 
(Himself,  too  soon,  alas !  its  truth  has  proved,) 

Of  life’s  frail  tenure,  when  the  Spirit-stirred 
Monk  of  the  Escurial4  silence  broke,  had  moved 
My  soul  to  solemn  thought ; — the  volume  fell 
As  o’er  the  wave  I  leaned,  bound  by  the  Poet’s  spell. 

.1.  .1.  R. — Atlantic  Ocean,  6th  July,  1842. 


“  Phil.  3,  v.  20.  ‘Ps.  19,  v.  4. 

k  See  Wordsworth’s  “  Lines  suggested  by  a  portrait  from  the  pencil  of  F.  Stone.” 
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TO  JAMES  WALLIS  EASTBURN. 

There  is  a  mural  slab  in  St.  George's  Church.  New  York,  ter  the.  memory  of  this  gifted 
young  poet  and  minister  of  Christ,  (elder  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.)  who 
died  in  1300,  at  sea,  after  a  short  but  most  faithful  ministry  of  eight  months  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia. 

“  II  mio  cuore  gl’innalza  un  monumento  dentro  se  stesso,  tanto  durevole  quanto  la  mia 

vita.’ — Ganganelli. 

Deep  in  some  coral  cave  of  ocean  lying. 

The  winds  still  requiems  chant  o'er  thy  loved  form. 

F riend  of  my  youth !  And  my  sad  heart,  aye  warm 
With  fond  affection,  still  responsive  sighing, 

Within  itself  has  reared  a  monument 
Where  live  inscribed  thy  virtues,  genius,  grace. 

In  characters  no  time  can  e'er  efface. 

Concealed  dwell  in  my  faithful  bosom  pent 
Its  deeper  feelings,  holier  sympathies. 

The  close  communings  which  it  once  enjoyed 
In  confidential  converse  unalloyed. 

Or  when  we  shared  our  prayers  on  bended  knees. 

Y  et  my  tongue  loves  on  thy  dear  name  to  dwell. 

And  praise  the  echoes  sweet  of  thy  deserted  shell. 

J.  J.  R. — Atlantic  Ocean,  19th  July,  1542. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Editors  beg  leave  to  say,  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  their  correspondents  under  this  head. 


[For  the  True  Catholic.} 

ON  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE  WORD.  FAITH. 

In  all  logical  discussions,  it  is  not  only  of  great  importance  but  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  that  a  definite  value  and  signification  be  assigned  to  the 
terms  employed.  It  is  this  condition  which  has  imparted  their  recog¬ 
nized  advantages  to  the  operations  of  mathematical  analysis  ;  which  may 
be  called  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense, physical  logic. — algebra  and  geome¬ 
try,  for  instance,  being  only  the  language  of  the  signs  of  material  essences 
as  the  so-called  logic  is  of  the  signs  of  immaterial  essences.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  equivalent  rules  and  a  similar  syntax  must  govern  both :  and 
if  we  are  ever  to  lead  metaphysics  and  deontology  from  the  wilderness 
of  vague  speculation  and  private  interpretation,  it  must  be  by  an  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  same  discipline  that  gives  to  mathematical  science,  its  sureness 
and  fecundity. 

The  discussions  of  the  doctrines  concerning  Faith — the  word  at  the 
head  of  this  article — afford  an  unhappy  illustration,-  both  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  and  of  the  variety  of  values  assumed  for  the  same  elemen¬ 
tary  term  by  the  numerous  investigators  endeavoring  to  solve  the  same 
problem.  To  quote  examples  of  this  would  be  to  fill  half  a  volume  :  it 
is  enough  for  the  statement,  that  we  have  seen  essayists  (orthodox  in 
feeling  as  they  may  be,  but  certainly  not  so  in  argument  1  gravely  treating 
Yol.  II. — July,  1S44.  W 
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of  this  high  moral  quality  under  an  aspect  called  historical  faith — a  use 
of  terms  other  than  a  solecism,  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  may  speak 
of  historical  courage  or  historical  'patriotism. 

I  design  in  this  paper  only  to  throw  together  a  few  analogies  drawn 
from  languages  commonly  known,  or  at  least  easily  accessible,  shewing 
the  original  acceptation  of  the  word  Faith  ;  and  shewing  farther  that  we, 
in  later  times,  have  departed  from  this  primary  signification  and  descend¬ 
ed  to  a  barren  and  secondary  one,  of  which  it  is  not  suprizing  that  the 
various  involutions  should,  in  such  an  eminently  practical  doctrine,  lead 
not  merely  to  differences  of  opinion  but  (as  we  have  more  than  one 
mournful  instance)  differences  of  life. 

1.  Our  English  word,  Faith,  is  a  softening  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fealth : 
a  term,  much  of  whose  meaning  is  expressed  in  an  English  owe,  fealty  ;  im- 
plying  allegiance  and  obedience  to  some  one  who  lias  the  right  to  impose 
commands,  and  by  parity  the  power  to  inforce  them.  To  this  sense 
agrees  the  Scripture  which  tells  us  that  those  “  who  come  to  God  must 
believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek 
Him.”  The  acknowledgment  of  His  existence  is  assent :  the  sentiment 
of  His  power  and  will  to  reward  His  followers  is  a  necessary  addition  to 
this  to  fill  up  the  complex  idea  of  faith.  Fealth  comes  from  the  Saxon 
fade,  faithful ;  the  adjective  in  this  case  being  the  radical  of  the  substan¬ 
tive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  seen  a  person  or  thing  possess¬ 
ing  the  quality,  before  an  idea  could  be  expressed  of  the  quality  itself. 

I  may  remark  that  from  the  same  root  comes  our  English  word  follow¬ 
er  ;  so  that  although  there  may  be  faithless  followers,  yet  primarily  faith 
is  the  basis  of following.  So  also  fellowship  reposes  ow  faith. 

The  word  faethci,  very  similar  in  sound  to  our  word  faith,  means  a  pha¬ 
lanx,  a  collection  of  followers,  obedient  to  discipline  and  receiving  com¬ 
mands — literally  faithful  to  a  leader. 

And  the  terra  faths,  in  the  Mceso-Gothic,  both  singly  and  in  the  adver¬ 
bial  connections  in  which  it  frequently  occurs,  is  significant  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  thing — expressing  the  state  of  having  commands  im¬ 
posed  on  one,  or  being  under  authority. 

I  conceive  therefore,  from  the  analysis  thus  far,  that  obedience  was 
regarded  as  an  elementary  constituent  of  faith  at  the  time  when  the 
radicals  of  our  language  began  to  be  formed  :  in  other  words  that  the 
primary  intent  of  the  term  faith  was  to  include  also  works. 

2.  The  German  word  corresponding  to  faith  is  glanhe  :  which  comes 
from  the  Saxon  gelyfan — literally  meaning  to  trust,  to  have  faith  in  ;  and 
corresponding  in  its  reciprocal  form  with  the  transitive  verb  lyfan,  which 
signifies  to  impose  on  some  one  an  action  or  a  duty  to  be  performed — to 
deliver  a  charge.  The  gelyfed,  was  the  obedient  recipient  of  such 
charges;  and  the  quality  of  such  obedient  reception  was  subsequently 
and  gradually  modified  into  the  expression  glanhe.  The  radical  lyfan 
still  exists  not  much  altered  in  the  German  liefern  ;  whence  we  obtain 
our  English  word  deliver,  modified  by  having  passed  through  a  Latin 
crucible,  and  less  modified  our  word  livery. 

In  illustration  of  the  early  and  (what  may  be  called)  theological  sense 
of  this  word,  gla.ube,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  Saxon  lyf  identical 
with  our  English  life  and  the  source  of  the  German  lehen,  is  connected 
with  the  same  verb  lyfan  :  thus  emphatically  expressing  that  life  itself  is 
a  charge  from  a  supreme  authority,  and  identifying  itself  by  no  forced 
harmony  with  the  teaching  that  tells  us  we  should  live  by  faith. 
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3.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  foetha  and  faths  as  convey¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  a  band  of  followers  :  the  Cimbric  idea  appears  to  have 
been  farther  carried  out  of  followers  wearing  a  distinctive  dress  or  badge 
or  mark.  At  least  the  present  Welsh  word  ffydd,  faith,  seems  naturally 
connected  with  the  word  of  the  same  language  ffyd,  a  garment,  and  in 
oral  use  a  servant’s  garment  or  livery  also.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  may 
arise  from  an  adventitious  Roman  connexion  and  be  of  the  same  force 
with  the  analogy  that  would  connect  the  Latin  Jides,  faith,  with  the  Latin 
filum ,  the  material  by  which  a  garment  was  made. 

4.  The  most  unexceptionable  derivation  of  the  Latin  fidcs,  the  word 
for  faith ,  is  from  the  Latin  verb  fido; — the  act  preceding  the  moral  quality 
in  terms  :  and  this  again  as  if  ficetum  edo,  a  charging  with  some  thing  to 
be  done,  precisely  analogous  to  the  origin  of  the  German  glauhe. 

5.  Nor  does  the  Greek  pistis,  faith,  vary  from  an  equivalent  analogy  ; 
being  immediately  drawn  from  the  verb  pino,  I  drink,  in  accordance  with 
the  libations  which  in  that  old  religion  were  always  poured  out  to  the 
gods,  invoking  their  witness  of  the  pledge  that  was  given  and  the  fideli¬ 
ty  and  fellowship  that  was  drunk.  But  the  attestation  was  always  of 
something  to  be  done  or  to  be  forborne. 

6.  And  this  same  analogy  might  be  extended  with  a  little  trouble  to 
the  Oriental  languages.  Take  for  all  however  the  Hebrew  :  in  which  the 
term  for  faith  is  amune.  This  word  is  closely  connected  and  of  the 
same  radical  with  the  word  ammon,  in  many  systems  of  eastern  mytholo¬ 
gy  a  name  of  the  Supreme  Author  of  life  and  Requirer  of  obedience.  Both 
come  from  amen  :  so  be  it ;  expressing  the  obligation  of  the  subject,  or 
in  a  higher  sense  the  immutability  of  the  sovereign.  The  word  could 
not  have  existed  without  reference  to  something  positively  to  he  done. 

These  half-dozen  analogies,  which  are  enough  for  the  present,  suffice, 
I  think,  to  shew  that  primarily  the  term  Faith  included  necessarily  and 
constituency  the  idea  of  obedience  and  of  appropriate  works :  and  that  in 
making  a  separation  of  the  ideas  and  attaching  a  newer  and  lower  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  term  in  the  exposition  of  doctrines  to  which  it  belongs  (as,  for 
instance,  the  mode  of  its  affecting  the  relations  of  sinful  creatures  to  a 
Maker  and  Judge  of  infinite  purity,  or  what  is  called  justification  by  faith,) 
we  run  a  risk,  as  well  of  rendering  the  exposition  lame  and  unsatisfactory, 
as  of  introducing  confusion  into  the  principles  of  psychological  and  ethi¬ 
cal  science. 


[For  the  True  Catholic.] 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  ARTICLE. 

“With  modern  Calvinists,  (says  Faber,  in  his  work  on  Election,)  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  claim  the  Anglican  Church  as  their  own  de  jure,  if  not 
de  facto.”  He  adds  :  “  so  far  as  I  know  the  proof  of  the  justice  of  their 
claim,  they  rest  upon  the  seventeenth  article.”  He  might  also  have 
said,  that  before  modern  Calvinism  was  ever  heard  of,  this  article  was 
said  to  express  Calvin’s  creed,  and  the  old  fashioned  Presbyterians  yet 
insist  upon  it,  that  the  article  maintains  Calvinism  out  and  out. 
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It  is  but  natural  for  Calvinists,  old  or  modern,  who  suppose  that  the 
words — elect — election — predestinated, — when  met  with  in  the  Bible, 
mean  just  what  they  mean  when  used  by  them,  to  conclude,  that,  because 
they  are  found  in  the  seventeenth  article,  therefore  the  article  is  favorable 
to  Calvinism.  For  precisely  the  same  reason,  the  anti-Calvinist,  seeing 
nothing  of  Calvinism  in  the  Bible,  will  find  nothing  of  it  in  the  article; 
every  man  will  understand  these  words,  when  used  in  the  article,  to 
mean  what  he  understands  them  to  mean  in  the  Bible. 

Some  Calvinists,  however,  go  further,  and  maintain,  that  if  the  Bible 
be  not  favorable  to  Calvinism,  yet  the  article  is  ;  that  if  Calvin’s  creed  be 
unscriptural,  so  also  is  that  of  the  seventeenth  article.  Yet,  more,  they 
would  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  paternity  of  the  article  might  almost, 
if  not  quite,  be  claimed  by  John  Calvin.  This,  however,  cannot  well 
be,  as  the  Book  of  Articles  was  framed  before  John  Calvin  took  his 
stand  in  favor  of  predestination.  The  article,  whatever  may  be  its 
meaning,  was  not  suggested  by  Calvin,  and  in  framing  it,  no  deference 
was  paid  to  him. 

But  then  it  may  be  said,  that  although  Calvin  did  not  dictate  it,  yet  it 
exhibits  that  system  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Calvinism,  but  of 
which  Augustine,  if  not  some  earlier  author,  is  the  inventor.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  proving,  and  the  proof  has  often  been  collected,  that 
Melancthon  was  the  person  consulted  about  this  identical  seventeenth 
article ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  pretended,  that  at  the  time  it  was  framed, 
Melancthon  bad  any  fondness  for  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  doctrine. 
He  was  its  decided  enemy  ;  “  reprobated  Calvinism  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  Calvin.”  It  is  incredible,  then,  that  this  seventeenth  article  was 
designed  to  set  forth  this  scheme  of  doctrine,  whether  it  be  called  Cal¬ 
vin’s  or  Augustine’s. 

Still  it  may  be  argued,  that  the  meaning  of  the  article,  to  be  collected 
from  its  words,  (and  this  is  a  legitimate  way  of  arguing,)  sanctions  Calvin’s 
notion  of  predestination,  and,  of  course,  this  must  be  the  interpretation 
of  the  article,  although,  by  this  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  those  who 
framed  it  be  entirely  defeated.  This  may  be ;  but  then  we  must  have 
clear  proof,  before  we  can  be  required  to  believe  it,  that  the  framers  of 
the  article  not  only  failed  in  it  to  express  their  meaning,  but  actually  so 
expressed  themselves,  as  to  sanction  a  doctrine  which  they  reprobated. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  shew,  that  the  words  ‘‘election” 
and  “  predestination”  are  in  the  seventeenth  article,  and  that  the  doctrine 
thereof  is  a  godly  doctrine ;  and  then  to  assume,  that  they  mean  there, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  they  mean  in  the  writings  of  Calvin,  Cal¬ 
vinists  and,  indeed,  others,  (for  many  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  it,)  should 
always  remember,  that  although  the  same  words  may  be  used  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  they  may  widely  differ  in  their  doctrines — that  “  nothing 
is  more  delusive,  than  the  building  of  a  theory,  on  mere  insulated  words.” 
In  truth,  the  question  is,  whether  the  words  election  and  predestination,  to 
be  found  in  the  articles  and  in  Calvin’s  writings,  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  % 

If  none  but  Calvinists  possessed,  or  ever  exercised,  the  privilege  of 
using  these  words  ;  or  if  they  had  none  other  than  Calvin’s  meaning  of 
them,  much  might  be  inferred  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  them  into  the  article ;  but  the  Arminian  has  his  doctrine  of 
election  and  predestination,  and  that  and  Calvin’s  are  not  one  and  the 
same,  but  divers.  Others  may  think  both  of  them  to  be  wrong,  but  no 
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one  can  believe  both  of  them  to  be  right ;  and  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed,  that  no  language  is  designed  to  sanction  the  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
if  it  do  not  positively  contradict  the  theory  of  the  Arminian. 

According  to  Calvin’s  system,  the  doctrine  of  election  is  “  an  irrever¬ 
sible  election  of  certain  individuals  to  eternal  life.”  And  this,  because 
“  it  is  the  absolute  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Deity.”  This  latter  clause 
is  the  essential  part  of  it,  and  yet,  in  the  article,  is  omitted ;  and  yet 
more,  the  words  used  are  more  acceptable  to  the  Arminian  (as  history 
proves,)  than  they  were  to  the  followers  of  Calvin.  It  was  principally 
because  of  the  omission,  as  here  stated,  that  the  Calvinists  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  article ;  and  to  supply  what  was  so  essential,  in  order 
to  make  it  Calvinistic,  was  one  of  the  objects  in  proposing  and  urging 
“  the  Lambeth  Articles.”  They  would  have  supplied,  it  is  true,  another 
omission:  “  Quosdam  reprobavit  ad  mortem;”  but  would  have  the 
article  deficient,  as  it  is  in  this  :  “  sed  sola  voluntas  beneplaciti  Dei.” 

The  Calvinists,  then,  first  objected  to  the  article  that  it  was  not 
Calvinistic,  and  proposed  additional  articles  in  order  that  the  Church 
might  agree  with  Calvin.  Failing  in  this  attempt  in  England,  they 
dropped  a  portion  of  their  creed,  and  became  the  advocates  of  moderate 
Calvinism,  which  may  be  translated,  half  Calvinists  and  half  otherwise  ; 
and  then  would  argue  that  the  article  is  favorable  to  moderate  Calvinism, 
and  this,  because  its  admirers  reject  reprobation.  Such  reasoners 
reason,  about  as  conclusively,  as  did  the  Romanist,  who  thought  he  had 
demonstrated  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  only  true  Church  by  these 
simple  interrogatories — Did  not  St.  Paul  write  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans  I 
Did  he  ever  write  one  to  the  P rotestants  ?  Such  reasoning,  too,  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  from  persons,  who  argue  that  Rome  is  the  true 
Church  because,  as  they  say,  “  she  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
Churches.”  The  logic  of  the  Calvinist  very  often  resembles  that  of 
which  the  Romanists  are  but  too  fond.  It  still  remains,  and  ever  will 
remain,  to  be  proved,  that  “  according  to  the  literal  and  grammatical  con¬ 
struction”  of  the  articles  of  our  Church,  they  are,  either  in  iclwle  or  in 
part,  “  more  or  less”  favorable  to  Calvinism,  so  far  as  Calvinism  under¬ 
takes  to  add  its  doctrine  of  election,  or  its  doctrines  of  justification, 
regeneration,  free  grace,  &c.,  to  the  Christian  creeds. 

In  England,  the  Calvinist  finds  another  argument  for  his  favorite  tenet, 
as  he  supposes,  derived  from  one  of  the  formularies.  He  supposes  that 
what  the  Church  means  by  election  is  to  be  read  in  the  Church  Cate¬ 
chism,  wherein  the  child,  after  stating  what  he  learns  in  the  creed  of 
God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  proceeds,  “  and  in  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me,  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God.”  Here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  this  word  elect  is  omitted  in  our  catechism,  that 
it  might  not  mislead  our  children,  as  it  misled  Milner,  and  others.  Now 
each  child,  after  being  baptized,  (not  before,)  is  required  to  learn  and 
say  the  catechism,  and,  of  course,  each  baptized  child  in  England  is 
required  positively  to  affirm,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  “  sanctifieth  me .”  If 
by  Baptism,  we  are  elected  and  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and  from  “  chil¬ 
dren  of  wrath”  become  children  of  grace:  if,  in  short,  the  framers  of  the 
catechism,  to  which  Milner  appeals,  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  they  used,  then  the  election  spoken  of  in  the  Catechism,  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  Milner.  It  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Church,  at  that  time,  election  was  connected  with  Baptism — all  who  are 
baptized  are  elected  and  translated  into  the  Church,  there  to  “  make 
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their  calling  and  election  sure.”  “  The  election  of  Christians  out  of  the 
world,  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  plain  and  certain;  but  the  election 
ot  Christians  out  of  Christians”  (the  formation  of  a  “  religious  world”  out 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,)  “is  not  so.” 

'1  he  word  elect  is  also  to  be  found  in  another  place  in  the  English 
Prayer  Book.  One  of  the  prayers  in  the  baptismal  service,  among  other 
things,  supplicates  that  the  person  to  be  baptized,  may  “  ever  remain  in 
the  number  of  thy  faithful  and  elect  children.”  Could  a  Calvinist  use 
these  words — ask,  that  the  child  may  remain  elect?  “If  any  person  hath 
th  rown  himself  out  of  the  Church,  (said  Jones,  of  Nayland,)  or  is  not 
able  to  prove  himself  in  it; — if  any  such  person  can  yet  boast  of  his 
election  to  salvation,  and  persuade  others  to  believe  him,  to  what  pur¬ 
pose,  then,  did  Jesus  Christ  found  a  Church  in  opposition  to  the  gates 
of  hell,  and  promise  to  be  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  world  l  Here  is  a 
persuasion  to  which  it  doth  not  appear  that  any  Church  is  necessary ; 
therefore  all  Dissenters  are  fond  of  a  Churchman  who  believes  it.” 

“  The  expedients  of  an  invisible  Church,  absolute  election  and  repro¬ 
bation — assurance  (or  self  conceit)  of  salvation — indefectibility  of  grace, 
which  supersede  the  use  of  means,  have  been  found  very  serviceable  to 
all  the  irregular  classes  of  modern  Christians;”  and  for  obvious  reasons, 
they  desire  to  bring  into  our  Church,  these  anti-Church  notions.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  understand  better  than  Churchmen,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  creed  of  Calvin  is  that 
which  the  Church  adopted.  Of  course,  Churchmen  are  less  of  Church¬ 
men,  than  those  who  dissent  from  the  Church  and  vilify  her  Prayer 
Book.  To  prove  this  was  one  object  of  Milner,  in  writing  his  “  History 
of  the  Church,”  and  some  of  us  can  remember  what  a  noise  was  made,  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  about  this  history  and  about  moderate  Cal¬ 
vinism  ;  and  those  latter  were  but  too  ready  to  claim  to  be  the  exclusive 
advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, — the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  salvation  could  not  be  of  grace,  unless  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election  was  Gospel  Truth.  “  When  St.  Paul  hath  said, 
that  grace  alone  is  the  efficient  cause  of  our  justification,  he  comes  in  too 
late  with  the  supplementary  clause,  that  personal  holiness  is  also  neces¬ 
sary.  While  we  insist  on  works,  we  introduce  something  else  besides 
grace,  as,  at  least,  co-operative  in  the  process  of  our  salvation.”  Bishop 
Heber,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  preached  in  England,  “On  the  Atone¬ 
ment,”  observed  that  this  “had  considerable  weight  with  many  of  those 
who  have  unhappily  rejected  the  truth  of  our  religion ;  and  it  has  also 
been  a  -principal  cause  of  many  of  those  divisions,  by  which,  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  Christianity,  the  hands  of  its  friends  have  been  enfeebled 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  nearly  all  our  controversies  and  disagreements. 
While  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  understood  by  the  Church,  is  rejected, 
and  that  of  the  modern  Calvinist  is  deemed  the  Scripture  doctrine,  vain 
will  be  the  effort  to  impress  men  with  the  necessity  of  unity  or  epis¬ 
copacy,  or  to  give  them  Church  notions  of  regeneration,  justification, 
salvation  by  Christ,  the  Sacraments,  and  other  vital  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Bishop,  accordingly,  undertakes  to  prove  that  salvation  is 
of  grace,  even  although  Divine  grace  is  not  irresistible,  and  the  sinner 
may  be  saved  by  repentance  and  faith,  although  he  be  not  elected,  as 
Calvinists  understand  it,  to  everlasting  salvation.  But  a  brief  extract 
will  be  given  :  “  The  conversion,  by  which  we  first  yield  our  assent  to 
God’s  merciful  offers,  (whether  this  conversion  takes  place  in  Baptism 
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itself,  or  when  the  beneficial  effects  of  Baptism  are  first  made  perceptible 
in  our  spiritual  nature,)  this  conversion  is,  itself,  an  effect  of  that  Spirit 
which  alone  has  power  to  attract  our  attention  to  heavenly  things  ;  while, 
secondly,  our  perseverance  in  the  calling  once  received  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  us,  without  help  from  above ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  of  God’s  mercy 
alone,  that  our  perseverance  and  our  services,  imperfect  as  they  are,  can 
obtain  either  reward  or  pardon.” 

“  A  gift  is  not  the  less  a  gift,  because  the  object  of  our  benefit  may 
refuse  to  avail  himself  of  it;  and  He  who  hath  bestowed  on  us  (as  St. 
John  says,)  ‘the  power  of  becoming  the  sons  of  God,’  may  be  asserted, 
in  the  utmost  strictness  and  propriety  of  language,  to  be  the  efficient  and 
only  mei'itorious  cause  of  our  adoption,  our  sanctification,  and  our  final 
glory.”  Obvious  and  scriptural  as  this  may  be,  no  man,  who  under¬ 
stands  the  doctrine  of  election  as  the  Calvinist  does,  can  understand  as 
we  do,  and  believe  as  we  ought  to  believe,  the  creeds.  When  they  speak 
of  an  “  Evangelical  party,  in  the  Church,”  they  confine  it  to  those  who 
they  suppose  to  be  Calvinists.  Of  course,  it  is  to  them  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Calvinists  can  use  the  Prayer  Book,  in  many  parts  of  which 
they  find  popery,  just  because  it  is  contrary  to  Calvinism. 

It  must  be  the  notion  of  such  persons,  that  we  never  become  Chris¬ 
tians  until  we  become  Calvinists, — have  faith  in  election  ;  and  hence  the 
notion,  but  too  prevalent  with  that  class  of  religionists,  that  those  who 
are  Calvinists  must  be  Christians,  and,  moreover,  must  be  elected,  to 
universal  salvation — a  very  comfortable  persuasion  it  may  be,  (not  quite 
so  comfortable  as  that  of  the  Universalist,)  while  we  are  quite  sure  that 
we  are  of  the  elect ;  but  a  doctrine,  which  has  driven  to  despair  and 
distraction  many  humble  and  obedient  believers,  while  it  has  filled  with 
assurance  very  many,  who  would  tremble  if  they  were  impartially  to 
examine  their  hearts  and  their  lives  and  their  tempers,  by  the  Word  of 
God. 

Let  us,  then,  be  satisfied  with  such  an  election  as  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  provide  for  us,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  sure.  IDaleth. 


[For  the  True  Catholic.] 

ON  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

It  may  with  truth  be  objected  against  fiction  of  any  kind,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  goodness  of  its  design,  and  even  of  its  frequent  tendency,  it 
is  its  peculiarity — indeed  its  essential  nature — to  dispose  apparent  allot¬ 
ments  in  the  chequered  scenes  of  life,  without  any  warrant  from  provi¬ 
dential  sanction.  This  sanction  can  only  be  derived  from  positive  expe¬ 
rience  of  actual  facts,  or  from  God’s  recorded  providences  concerning 
the  future  ;  and  since  a  plot  in  fiction  (properly  such)  is  not  a  transcript  of 
such  truth,  either  past  or  future,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  rationale  of  conse¬ 
quences,  which  is  virtually  propounded  therein,  should  be  at  variance 
with  the  conclusions  of  divine  wisdom.  It  may  dispose  the  sequence  of 
events,  and  the  consecutive  trials  of  individuals,  communities  and  nations, 
in  ways  in  which  Divine  Providence  might  never  consent  to  have  them 
disposed  in  real  life.  These  objectionable  points  are  of  considerable 
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weight  against  the  privileges  of  inventive  genius.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  press  this  side  of  the  balance  beyond  the  literal  exponent 
of  its  gravitation.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the 
objection  founded  upon  the  hazard  of  incongruity  with  the  divine  coun¬ 
sels,  we  think,  that,  as  that  hazard  is  materially  lessened  by  the  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  man  respecting  the  tenor  of  God’s  providential  ways,  so  in 
proportion,  the  aforesaid  objection,  which  is  merely  presumptive  upon 
that  antecedent  hazard,  is  made  to  relax  its  force.  Nay,  our  very  objec¬ 
tion,  though  of  unquestionable  moral  correctness  in  the  abstract,  is  open 
to  encounter,  in  its  application  to  the  positively  existing  issues  between 
fiction  and  truth.  For  the  ways  of  Providence  are  neither  revealed  nor 
practically  exhibited  to  us  in  any  such  form  as  is  equivalent  to  an 
invariable  pandect.;  but  their  tenor,  which  is  inclusive  of  his  motives 
for  visitation,  and  his  mode  of  permissive  causation, — is  sufficiently 
illustrated  to  the  moral  observer.  Of  him,  as  of  the  painter,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  more  he  familiarizes  himself  with  the  works  of  his 
models,  who  in  the  present  instance  is  no  less  than  the  Supreme  Artist 
of  human  life, — the  more  original  he  will  be.  And  is  it  not  the  case,  that 
that  originality  which  is  most  striking,  is  likewise  most  accordant  with 
truth  1 

It  is  a  fact,  and  those  persons  whose  lives  are  most  exposed  to 
adventure,  nay  those  who  are  observant  of  the  scintillations  of  incident, 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  truth  is  more  marvellous  than  fiction.  The 
infinite  variety  too  of  combinations,  in  which  the  events  of  every  life,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  thrown  together,  is  perhaps  greater  than  the  possible 
variety  of  invention,  even  if  every  mind  had  been  inventive.  Nay  more, 
it  might  seem  scarcely  possible  to  invent  new  combinations  of  them, 
having  congruity  with  truth,  which  have  not  already  taken  place  since 
the  formation  of  human  society.  This  supposition  is  confessedly  the 
opposite  extreme  to  that  on  the  basis  of  which  our  commencing  reflec¬ 
tions  were  framed.  And  with  reference  to  the  point  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  we  are  liable  to  be  met  with  this  question :  “  may  not  this  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  life  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  be  such  as  to  discourage  the  former, 
and  at  least  not  discourage  the  latter,  and  be  at  the  same  time  consistent 
with  truth,  or,  if  you  please,  be  such  as  probably  has  happened  at  some 
time  in  the  scope  of  occurring  combinations  V’  To  this  we  reply,  that  we 
have  an  instinctive  disbelief  in  it,  which  is  not  the  less  positive  because 
we  are  unable  to  demonstrate  its  unhistorical  cast.  That  is  to  say,  we 
do  not  believe  it,  except  as  a  lusus  natures  so  to  speak — a  dislocation  of 
tangible  sequences,  analogous  to  the  distortions  or  obscurations  of  light, 
by  which  delusive  scenes  are  configured.  It  may  be  as  difficult,  or 
nearly  so  to  prove  this,  as  to  sustain  that  principle  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
that  no  man  destitute  of  virtue,  was  ever  a  man  of  genius.  But  we  are 
justified  in  our  opinion,  because  we  have  the  revealed  testimony,  that 
“  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God for,  although 
not  all  those  who,  morally  speaking,  are  virtuous,  are  to  be  classed  among 
those,  who  having  made  the  higher  attainments,  are  thus  highly  favored; 
yet  the  principle  of  a  graduated  scale  of  favor  is  sufficiently  deducible 
from  it,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  natural  light  that  it  is  so;  consequently, 
when  a  person  would  represent  the  general  tendency  of  a  virtuous  or 
vicious  course  whatever  may  be  the  minor  combinations  in  the  plot,  he 
must  conform  them  to  the  general  scheme  of  providence,  otherwise  he 
cannot  be  said  to  paint  truthfully.  Though  history  may  seem  to  justify 
some  combinations  of  opposite  tendency,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  either 
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the  justification  (so  considered,)  is  not  rightly  appropriated,  or  the  provi¬ 
dential  drift  of  the  circumstances  is  too  latent  to  be  grasped,  which  is  the 
case  with  a  vast  portion  of  human  history.  F urther,  whatever  may  be  the 
variety  of  combinations  presented  in  correct  delineations,  the  traces  of 
truth,  or  the  marks  of  consistency  with  her  eternal  laws,  seldom  fail  to  be 
appai'ent  ; — ■ 

“  ’Mid  curves  that  vary  in  perpetual  line, 

Truth  owns  but  one  direct  and  perfect  line.”1 

To  pursue  the  subject  briefly,  with  a  specific  reference  to  the  political 
world,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  events  in  it  are  remarkably  recurrent. 
Nor  ought  it  to  occasion  surprize,  since  they  are  founded  on  human  nature, 
which  is  the  same,  with  whatever  modifications,  in  all  ages.  And  as  long 
as  any  particular  modification  or  development  of  it  is  permanent,  those 
who  take  counsel  respecting  measures  either  affecting  mankind,  or 
dependent  on  them,  have  only  to  act  on  the  experience  of  that  develop¬ 
ment;  the  matter  for  counsel,  being  simply  the  bearing  of  that  experience 
on  the  propective  results  of  the  measures  contemplated.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  past  ages  seems  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  comparatively  narrow 
limitation  to  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  revolutionary  steps  can  alter¬ 
nate,  so  that  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  two  or  three  revolutions 
regarded  collaterally,  must  be  very  extensive  and  minute  to  occasion 
remark  on  their  coincidence.  So  ordinary  is  the  mode  of  evolution  which 
very  great  changes  assume,  that  when  any  one  is  under  debate,  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  precedent  has  such  little  variety,  in  all  the  propositions  for 
change  which  assimilate,  that  the  debates  of  different  periods  in  the  same 
language,  upon  them,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  “  an  old  song,” 
(not  indeed  the  worse  on  that  particular  score) — one  party  contending 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  variation  in  the  present  instance,  from  those  of 
similar  nature  on  record,  to  justify  them  in  setting  aside  those  lessons  of 
the  past ;  and  the  opposite  party  being  equally  engaged  in  shewing 
either  a  merely  defective  resemblance  of  the  cases  in  comparison,  or  some 
recent  difference  of  circumstances  as  a  check  to  the  application  of  the 
past  lessons. 

If  we  ascend  from  what  may  be  termed  natural,  political  changes,  to 
those  in  which  the  finger  of  Providence  is  so  much  more  legible,  that, 
though  there  be  no  miracle,  even  the  carnal  or  worldly  mind  will 
acknowledge  the  interposition  of  God,  we  may  observe  the  same  appa¬ 
rent  adherence  to  regulations  of  occurrence  and  recurrence.  The  history 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  illustrates  and  verifies  this  theory  ;  succeeding 
portions  of  it  containing  so  many  repetitions  or  recapitulations  of  causes 
and  successive  consequences,  in  distinct,  often  recent  historic  enunciation. 

The  principles  elicited  in  the  antecedent  observations  on  the  micro¬ 
cosm  of  every  day  life,  are  of  equal  application  to  this  more  extensive 
political  sphere. 

Again,  granting  that  the  course  of  human  affairs,  political  and  private, 
is  sufficiently  narrow  for  the  grasp  of  one  who  would  represent  it 
by  the  production  of  detached  careers,  comprising  associated  scenes  of 
imaginary  combination,  and  granting,  as  matter  of  course,  the  more  than 
sufficient  abundance  of  materials,  consisting  of  positive  and  certain 
occurrences,  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  it  would  be  too  stringent  a 
control  over  genius,  and  even  good  will,  to  confine  their  efforts  at  delinea- 


1  Dufresnay’s  Art  of  Painting. 
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don  to  bare  experience  of  fact.  Besides,  unmingled  fact  in  private  life, 
at  least  sucli  as  would  be  of  beneficial  use  in  these  descriptions,  could 
find  but  very  few  narrators ;  partly  on  account  of  the  extremely  delicate 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  partly,  because  most  individuals  whose 
object  is  to  illustrate  a  good  principle  in  a  great  variety  of  its  trials  in  the 
world,  are  not  possessed,  in  their  own  experience  of  a  sufficiency  of 
materials  for  the  design,  and  are  therfore  necessarily  thrown  on  the 
resources  of  imagination.  This,  so  long  as  it  copies  Nature  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  docs  but  bring  near,  realities  perhaps  afar  off,  and  embody  again 
that  which  has  been  in  all  probability  somewhere  embodied,  and  assign 
real  attributes  to  imaginary  persons  and  occasions. 

A  consideration  of  the  resources  desired  in  poetic  representations, 
will  enable  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  observations  to  appear  in  stronger 
relief.  In  this  connexion,  we  are  induced  to  cite  an  instance  in  Racine, 
evincing  as  it  does,  a  chastened  judgment  on  the  point  before  us,  and  a 
jealous  delicacy  with  reference  to  sacred  ground.  In  his  preface  to  the 
tragedy  of  Esther,  after  mentioning  his  literary  connexion  with  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  establishment  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  the  combined  literar'y  and 
religious  desideratum  out  of  which  it  grew,  he  thus  continues  (as  we 
translate) : — “  I  proposed  to  them  the  subject  of  Esther,  with  which  they 
were  taken  at  once,  that  history  appearing  to  them  full  of  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  love  to  God,  and  of  separation  from  the  world  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  itself.  And  for  my  part,  I  thought  I  should  find  facility  enough  in 
treating  the  subject ;  the  more  so,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  without 
varying  from  any  of  the  circumstances,  however  inconsiderable,  in  the 
sacred  history,  a  thing,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  kind  of  sacri¬ 
lege,  I  should  be  able  to  complete  my  performance  with  those  scenes 
alone,  which  God  himself,  so  to  speak,  has  furnished.  Such  was  my 
undertaking ;  and  I  perceived  that  in  carrying  out  the  plan  which  had 
been  Riven  me,  I  executed  in  some  measure  a  design  which  had  often 
occurred  to  my  mind  ;  which  was,  to  unite,  as  in  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedies,  choir  and  song  with  the  performance,  and  to  engage  in  singing 
the  praises  of  the  true  God,  that  office  of  the  choir  which  the  pagans 
engaged  in  singing  the  praises  of  their  false  deities.  Besides,  although 
I  have  carefully  avoided  mingling  the  profane  with  the  sacred,  I  was  of 
opinion,  nevertheless,  that  I  might  borrow  two  or  three  passages  from 
Herodotus,  the  better  to  represent  Ahasuerus :  for  I  have  followed  the 
judgment  of  many  learned  interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  hold  that  this 
king  is  the  same  as  the  famous  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  of  whom  that 
historian  speaks.”  The  hints  elicited  from  this  example  should  not  be 
lost  on  those  who  engage  in  works  of  imagination. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  fiction  is  then  unobjectionable,  when  it  not  only 
is  not  prejudicial  to  that  which  is  good,  nor  only  commixes  with  itself 
such  a  leaven  as  suffices  to  give  it  a  favorable  impress,  but  has  for  its 
direct  object  and  tendency  the  improvement  of  the  heart.  To  have 
barely  this  purpose,  is  its  moral  justification.  We  thus  discriminate  this 
justification,  accorded  to  that  aspiration,  in  men  who  sustain  the  unsancti¬ 
fied  standard  of  virtue,  from  the  case  of  one  of  spiritual  frame,  whose 
objects  are  expected  to  be  in  character  with  his  greater  spiritual  illumina¬ 
tion.  No  man,  who  is  writing  with  the  avowed  or  presumed  object,  of 
improving  the  heart,  can  be  under  truly  pious  influences,  that  is,  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  with  which  he  ought  to  be  conformed,  if  his 
object,  and  the  tendency  of  its  execution,  is  any  thing  less  than  to  “  con- 
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vert  the  soul,”  and  to  be  instrumental  in  its  transformation  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  its  heavenly  pattern, — “  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory.”  r.  b. 
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[From  “The  Parochial  System,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Wilberforce.] 

But,  that  we  may  serve  Him  yet  more  joyfully,  our  heavenly  Father 
has  not  only  given  us  the  love  of  Christ  for  our  motive ;  but  has  pro¬ 
mised  moreover,  of  His  abundant  mercy,  that  whatever  for  love’s  sake 
we  give  up,  He  will  return  it  to  us  an  hundredfold,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next.  The  words  of  our  Lord  and  Master  on  this  subject  are 
so  strong-,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  Christian  can  so  much  as 
hear  them  read,  without  earnestly  longing  for  the  opportunity  of  giving 
up  something,  that  he  may  have  his  share  in  so  wonderful  a  promise. 

“  Peter  began  to  say  unto  him,  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Arerily,  I  say  unto  you  ;  there  is  no  man 
that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife, 
or  childi'en,  or  lands,  for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel’s ;  but  he  shall  receive 
an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and 
mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions,  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  eternal  life.”™ 

The  language  of  part  of  these  verses  is  of  course  figurative ;  but  thus 
much  is  clearly  promised,  that  what  thing  soever  any  Christian  shall  give 
up  for  Christ,  he  shall  receive  for  the  same  a  reward  in  this  world, 
proportioned  to  the  sacrifice,  but  exceeding  it  an  hundredfold ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  this  reward  here,  shall  moreover  inherit  everlasting  life. 
Let  us  not  fear,  lest  the  words  of  Christ,  received  in  their  plain  and 
obvious  sense,  should  excite  in  us  a  false  and  self-righteous  estimate  of 
the  merit  of  our  own  works  and  obedience ;  nor  set  ourselves  with  an 
unfaithful  and  irreverent  caution  to  extenuate  their  force.  For  He  knew 
best  what  it  was  well  for  us  to  be  told ;  and  every  Christian  knows,  that 
could  he  fulfil  all  the  law  he  would  still  be  an  unprofitable  servant,  and 
that  instead  of  fulfilling  it,  his  best  deeds  are  stained  with  sin,  and 
require  to  be  washed  in  the  Blood  of  Christ.  But  still  He  who  has 
taught  him  this,  has  taught  him  moreover,  that  being  washed  in  that 
Blood,  the  service  and  offering  of  his  love  is  acceptable  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  ;n  and  that  being  thus  accepted,  every  act  of  cheerful  self- 
denial  for  Christ’s  sake,  every  sacrifice  of  Christian  liberality,  every 
instance  of  love  and  pity  towards  his  brethren,  shall  also  be  rewarded 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  rewarded  not  according  to  its  own  desert,  but 


“  St.  Mark,  x.  28—30. 

11  See  Philippians,  ch.  iv.  18.  Scott  remarks,  “  The  language  used  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  Philippians  being  in  the  most  emphatical  terms,  the  same  which  is  U3ed  concerning 
the  atonement  of  Christ  (Eph.  v.  2),  is  wonderful.  And  it  shows  how  pleasing  real  good 
works,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  are  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.” 
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according  to  the  love  from  which  it  springs,  and  to  the  faith  which  it 
shows  in  Christ’s  promise. 

How  should  this  doctrine  teach  us  to  trust  in  ourselves,  when  we  are 
but  seeking  for  a  reward  of  grace  ;  ours  by  promise,  not  by  merit  ?  But 
moreover,  we  know,  that  neither  these  works  of  love,  nor  yet  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  love  whence  they  spring,  are  our  own.  We  “  are  God’s  work¬ 
manship,”  we  “are  God’s  husbandry;”  every  good  thing  in  us,  He  first 
gives,  and  then  He  rewards  that  which  He  has  given.0  Both  grace  and 
recompense  are  His  gift,  but  He  will  reward  us  in  proportion  as  He 
hath  first  wrought  in  us.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  being  lifted  up  so  long 
as  we  remember,  that  whatever  good  we  are  enabled  to  do,  is  done  not 
by  us,  but  by  “  Him,  who  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure,”  St.  Paul  might  safely  say,  “  I  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  they  all,”  because  he  knew  how  to  add  “  yet  not  I  but  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  in  me.” 

Let  us  not  fear  then  to  dwell  on  the  promises  of  our  Lord,  to  excite 
by  them  our  hopes,  and  kindle  our  desires,  still  less  to  risk  on  their 
truth  our  worldly  substance  and  comfort.  The  traders  of  the  earth,  if 
they  have  news  of  a  rich  market  opened  to  them,  where  they  may  reap 
an  abundant  profit,  are  not  slow  to  send  thither  their  goods,  at  much 
risk  of  loss  should  their  information  mislead  them.  Let  us  risk  our 
earthly  treasures  on  the  credit  of  Christ’s  word,  secure  that  whatever 
betide,  and  however  the  nations  of  the  world  may  be  shaken,  and  all 
property  here  may  be  lost  in  the  general  crash ;  that  portion  of  our 
wealth  will  be  secure  which  we  have  grace  to  “lend  unto  the  Lord.” 
Certain  that  we  shall  receive  for  it  “  an  hundredfold  here  in  this  present 
time,  and  hereafter  eternal  life.” 

Every  natural  fear,  which  might  deter  us  from  trusting  these  gracious 
promises  of  our  Lord,  seems  to  be  severally  met  by  some  rich  and 
bountiful  provision,  made  as  it  were  expressly  for  our  more  abundant 
satisfaction.  Thus  the  great  difficulty  which  men  feel,  when  the  thought 
burns  within  them,  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  risk  something  on 
Christ’s  word,  and  to  trust  Him  with  their  worldly  goods,  is  that  they 
have  children  for  whom  they  must  provide.  But  God  has  condescended 
to  answer  this  doubt  also.  His  promises  (reversing  the  short-sighted 
calculations  of  men,)  have  pledged  Him  to  restore  to  them  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  whatever  we  give  up  for  His  sake,  and  from  confidence  in  His 
truth.  “  1  have  been  young  and  now  am  old,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “  and 
yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread. 
He  is  ever  merciful  and  lendeth,  and  his  seed  is  blessed.”  The  blessed¬ 
ness  of  a  righteous  man’s  family  is  here  specially  annexed  to  the 
liberality  of  the  father;  nor  is  this  really  wonderful,  considering  that  a 
little  with  God’s  blessing,  is  better  than  great  riches  without  it,  and  that 
the  promises  of  God’s  care  and  providence  over  the  children  of  holy  and 
faithful  men,  abound  throughout  Scripture.  Accordingly,  that  which 


°  The  following  is  the  prayer  and  answer,  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  third  Book,  De  Imi- 
tatione  Christi : — 

Prayer. — Non  reticebo  donee  gratia  tua  revertatur,  mibique  Tu  intus  loquaris. 

Answer. — Ecce  adsum.  Ecce  Ego  ad  te  quia  invocasti  Me.  Lacrymre  tire  et  desiderium 
animse  tuce,  humiliatio  tua  et  contritio  cordis,  inclinaverunt  Me  et  adduxerunt  ad  te. 

Et  D lei:  Domine,  vocavi  Te  et  desideravi  frui  Te,  paratus  omnia  respuere  propter  Te. 
Tu  enim  prior  excitasi  me  ut  quaererem  Te.  Sis  ergo  benedictus,  Domine,  qui  fecisti  banc 
bonitatem  servo  tuo  secundum  multitudinem  misericordise  tua>. 
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we  lay  up  for  our  children  on  earth,  they  may  lose  ;  times  may  change  ; 
civil  commotions  and  revolutions  may  overthrow  our  wisest  precautions 
for  the  comfort  and  security  of  our  offspring ;  but  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  they  cannot  be  deprived.  That  which  we  have  given  for  Christ’s 
sake  they  will  have  still,  and  one  way  or  other,  they  shall  abundantly 
enjoy  it.  And  surely  even  the  experience  of  the  world  will  confirm  the 
promise  of  God  ;  if  our  faith  be  too  weak  to  receive  it  on  His  word. 
When  were  the  children  of  a  bountiful  man  the  worse  for  his  bounty  1 
He  may  leave  them  less  of  this  world’s  good ;  but  is  it  not  seen  that 
God’s  hand  waits  to  prosper  them,  and  watches  over  them  for  good  1 
They  are  advanced,  no  man  can  tell  why.  An  invisible  charm  works  for 
them,  and  men  in  their  blindness  wonder  at  their  good  fortune.  But,  of 
all  this  the  secret  reason  is,  that  God  will  fulfil  His  promise  :  “  them  that 
honour  Me,  I  will  honour.”  Let  us  then  take  Him,  at  His  word  ;  with¬ 
out  fear  that  it  will  ever  be  the  worse  for  us  or  for  ours.  Let  us  honour 
Him  and  He  will  provide  for  and  honor  us  and  them.  And  who  is  there 
that  fears  God,  and  knows  the  blessedness  of  His  favour  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  His  truth,  that  would  not  rather  choose  that  his  father,  by  abun¬ 
dant  bounty  for  Christ’s  sake,  should  leave  him  poor  in  this  world,  and 
rich  in  the  promises  and  blessings  of  the  Most  High,  than  to  inherit  a 
mighty  estate,  won  in  the  ways  of  this  world,  without  the  fear  of  God, 
and  on  which  he  could  hardly  hope  for  His  blessing  1 

But  it  is  not  here,  after  all,  that  the  Christian  has  his  best  hope  or  his 
richest  reward.  If  the  promise  went  no  farther  than  this  world,  it 
would  but  offer  us  one  hundredfold  for  what  we  give  to  God  ;  but  let  us 
lift  our  eyes  and  our  hearts,  and  strive  to  take  in  something  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal  reward  in  heaven,  of  which  the  earthly  promise  is  but  the 
type  and  shadow.  And  this  is  pledged  to  us  in  the  word  of  God  not 
once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  and  with  an  overflowing  variety  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  figure.  It  is  not  one  hundredfold,  but  as  far  beyond  all 
earthly  proportion,  as  the  ages  of  eternity  exceed  the  span  of  our 
mortal  life.  Therefore  in  the  text  which  has  already  been  cited,  our 
blessed  Lord,  after  having  enlarged  on  the  temporal  promise,  makes  no 
measure  of  this,  but  says  only,  “  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life.” 
Again,  let  us  hear  more  of  His  comfortable  words.  “  Fear  not  little 
flock,  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom. 
Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms  ;  provide  youi'selves  bags  which  wax  not 
old  ;  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not.”  To  the  young  ruler, 
lest  His  command  might  seem  too  stern,  “  Sell  that  thou  hast,”  He  added 
instantly  “and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.”  And  He  bids  us 
“  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust, 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for 
yourslves  treasure  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  theives  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.”  It  is  observable  in 

__  O 

these  blessed  words  of  the  Son  of  God  how  He  repeats  not  only  the 
same  promise  of  a  reward  hereafter,  but  the  same  specific  words, 
treasure  in  heaven  ;  as  if  He  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  words 
which  represent  the  glory  which  He  had  with  His  Father  before  the 
world  was ;  and  as  if,  knowing  our  frailty,  He  would  engrave  them  upon 
our  very  hearts  ;  that  they  may  go  with  us  into  the  world,  as  a  talisman 
against  its  distractions  and  temptations.  And  what  earthly  language, 
what  mortal  eloquence,  can  add  anything  to  these  words  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father'?  ye  shall  have  treasure  in  heaven.  What 
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imagination  can  picture  their  meaning  ?  The  heirs  of  an  earthly  inheri¬ 
tance  love  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  shall  be  theirs.  For  a 
while  indeed,  they  ai’e  under  tutors  and  governors,  but  they  cannot 
forget  that  they  are  lords  of  all.  After  their  example  let  us  too  exalt 
our  thoughts  and  hopes ;  let  us  labor  and  meditate  and  pray  that  we  may 
have  some  glimpse  beforehand,  of  the  glory  of  that  treasure  which  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  of  man  conceived.  And  then  let 
us  remember,  that  this  treasure  is  increased  by  every  act  of  self-denial, 
which  we  willingly  choose  that  we  may  have  more  to  give  to  Christ 
and  to  our  brethren.  Such  is  His  unspeakable  mercy  who  “  waits  to  be 
gracious  unto  us,”  and  desires  and  seeks  occasions  to  reward  and  bless 
us.  For  so  it  is  written  ;  “He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly,  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully ; 
and  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  towards  you,  that  ye  having 
always  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  unto  every  good  work 
(as  it  is  written  he  hath  dispersed  abroad,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor,  his 
righteousness  remained)  forever).  Now  He  that  ministereth  seed  to  the 
sower,  both  minister  bread  for  your  food,  and  multiply  your  seed  sown, 
and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness.”?  The  seed  sown  is  that 
which  the  faithful  bounty  of  a  Christian  trusts  liberally  to  God,  on  the 
assurance  of  an  abundant  harvest ;  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  the 
reward  of  grace  here,  and  of  glory  hereafter,  to  be  plentifully  returned 
for  it.  Again,  Timothy  is  directed,  “Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  ....  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves 
a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life.”  And  of  all  works  of  bounty,  that  to  which  we  are  now 
called  has  the  greatest  promises ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  mercy  to  the  poor 
for  Christ’s  sake,  but  also  a  direct  enlargement  of  His  Kingdom,  and  a 
furtherance  of  His  glory ;  so  that  when  we  are  laid  in  our  graves,  and 
our  spirits  are  at  rest  in  Christ,  we  may  not  only  still  speak,  but  in  a 
manner,  still  labour  and  serve  here  upon  earth,  being  partakers  in  the 
labors  of  every  faithful  minister  in  every  church  which  has  been  planted 
at  our  cost  for  the  glory  of  God’s  holy  name.  Thus  may  we  be  classed 
among  those,  who  having  “  turned  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.”  How  great  then  is  our  privilege,  who  are 
called  to  take  part  in  a  work  so  blessed ;  to  be  imitators  of  Christ,  and 
conformed  to  His  image,  in  giving  of  our  own  for  our  brethren  ;  actuated 
by  His  love  as  our  motive,  by  his  promises  as  our  encouragement,  by 
His  glory  as  our  reward.  And  shall  we  grudge  anything  that  we  can 
give  or  do  1  surely  one  might  rather  expect,  that  the  office  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  would  be  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  those  who  would 
press  into  claim  a  share  in  the  work  :  that  men  would  come  as  of  old,r 
“  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and  every  one  whom  his  spirit 
made  willing,  to  bring  the  Lord’s  offering,”  that  they  would  come  both 
men  and  women,  as  many  as  were  willing-hearted,  and  bring  bracelets, 
and  earrings,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  “  every  thing  which  is  needed  for 
the  service  of  the  Lord,”  until  more  were  offered  than  can  be  received, 
and  until  the  bounty  of  the  people  were  of  necessity  restrained.  It  might 
be  expected  that  our  nobles  would  be  jealous  even  of  the  splendour  which 
is  one  of  the  duties  of  their  station,  and  would  gladly  abate  something  from 
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their  personal  enjoyments,  and  part  with  their  yachts  and  their  racing 
studs,  rather  than  miss  this  opportunity ;  that  our  women  would  choose 
to  go  unadorned  here,  that  so  they  might  shine  the  brighter  in  glory  here¬ 
after  ;  that  our  merchants  would  diminish  their  capital  and  be  content  to 
leave  less  to  their  heirs ;  that  our  tradesmen  would  give  up  something  of 
their  gains  and  their  comforts ;  our  very  labourers  something  “  of  their 
necessities;”  that  so  each  and  all  might  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and 
secure  to  themselves  a  portion  of  that  inheritance,  which  is  stable  and 
firm  as  the  word  of  the  Most  High.  So  be  it,  by  God’s  grace  !  May 
we  give  up  much  for  Him,  may  we  venture  much  on  His  word ;  and  then 
assuredly  we  shall  receive  much,  and  shall  reap  an  abundant  return  for 
every  risk  and  every  sacrifice. 

It  may  not  be  useless  in  closing  the  present  section,  to  offer  some  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  mode  in  which  those  who  desire  to  exceed  the  scanty 
measure  of  modern  liberality,  may  most  advantageously  apply  their 
bounty. 

And  first,  let  every  man,  instead  of  giving  one  large  sum  merely,  and 
then  suffering  himself  to  remain  contented,  deliberately  dedicate  to  God 
a  certain  measure  of  each  year’s  income,  to  be  set  apart  as  soon  as  he 
receives  it,  and  no  longer  accounted  as  his  own.  The  exact  proportion 
to  be  thus  consecrated,  each  must  determine  for  himself,  after  a  solemn 
consideration  of  his  own  circumstances  and  duties,  in  the  sigfht  of  God 
Almighty.  “  Let  every  man  do  as  he  is  disposed  in  his  own  heart.” 
There  are  some  kinds  of  property  which  entail  on  their  owners  many 
expensive  duties,  and  surround  them  with  many  dependants ;  from  these 
less  of  course  can  be  spared  for  any  other  object.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  all  these  things ;  and  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  He  will 
accept  it,  “  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
not.”  Again  there  are  those  whose  income  is  almost  unburdened  with 
such  calls.  These  things  each  man  should  weigh  and  consider  for  himself. 
Only  let  him  resolve,  that,  whether  he  gives  more  or  less,  it  shall  be  some¬ 
thing  which  he  will  miss,  which  implies  some  self-denial ;  otherwise  he 
does  but  deceive  himself,  and  lays  up  no  treasure  in  heaven.  If  we  dili¬ 
gently  labour  to  do  so,  we  shall  probably  find  ourselves  able  to  set  apart 
more  the  second  year,  than  seemed  possible  at  the  begining  of  the  first. 
W  e  are  told  that  Bishop  Wilson  in  this  manner,  gradually  augmented  the 
consecrated  part  of  his  income  ;  until  from  one-tenth  it  became  five-tenths 
of  his  episcopal  revenues.  This  he  gave  “  over  and  above  a  decent  hospi¬ 
tality.”  And  moreover  we  find  an  entry  in  his  journal,  in  the  following 
remarkable  words.  “To  the  glory  of  God,  I  dedicate  the  interest  of  all 
my  moneys  to  pious  uses,  so  long  as  I  have  wherewithal  to  live  on  besides. 
Blessed  be  God  for  giving  me  a  heart  and  will  to  do  so.”  Surely  there 
are  many  among  us  who  might  do  as  much  ;  and  almost  every  one  may 
begin  by  a  tenth  part,  a  measure  recommended  to  us  by  a  divine  p'rece- 
dent.  Let  us  do  what  we  are  able  :  “  And  if  we  do  extend  beyond  our 
measures,  and  give  more  than  we  are  able ;  we  have  the  Philippians  and 
many  holy  persons  for  our  precedent,  we  have  St.  Paul  for  our  encour¬ 
agement,  we  have  Christ  for  our  counsellor,  we  have  God  for  our 
rewarder,  and  a  great  treasure  in  heaven  for  our  recompense  and  restitu¬ 
tion.”1' 
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[From  a  Sermon  of  Jones,  ofNayland.] 


Learned  objectors  have  pretended,  that  the  absolution  we  pronounce 
is  not  authoritative  but  declarative .  The  case  being  no  more  than  this ; 
God  forgiveth  sin,  and  his  ministers  only  publish  the  doctrine.  It  may  as 
well  be  said  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  the  minister  at  the  Lord’s  table  publishes  the  doctrine, 
which  every  hearer  applies  to  himself.  But  doth  not  the  Apostle  say,  the 
bread  which  we  break  is  “  the  communion  of  the  body  o/'Christ,”  a  spir¬ 
itual  partaking  of  a  principle  of  life,  which  is  to  be  received  only  through 
the  act  of  a  priest.  So  again  in  Baptism,  we  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
can  alone  wash  away  sin,  and  renew  the  nature  of  man ;  but  then,  we 
know  it  is  positively  ordained,  that  this  benefit  shall  be  received  through 
the  act  of  the  minister  of  God  washing  with  water  :  and  it  is  the  promise 
of  God  to  his  Church  that  renders  both  Sacraments  effectual  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  man.  The  water  of  Jordan  could  not  wash  away  a  leprosy  ;  but 
it  did  so,  when  God  by  his  prophet  ordered  it  to  be  used.  And  this  is 
the  case  every  where  :  of  ourselves,  we  are  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing  : 
but  we  are  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  can  do  what  he  did,  when  he 
gives  us  his  authority.  When  God  so  ordains  ;  water  will  wash  away  the 
stains  of  nature ;  we  can  turn  common  bread  into  spiritual  meat ;  and  if 
he  thinks  fit,  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  should  pass  through  the  hands  of 
his  ministers  in  his  Church,  we  can  do  that  also.  We  do  not  presume  to 
say,  that  God  will  forgive  sins  only  through  the  absolution  of  a  priest :  we 
are  rather  sure  that  he  will  not ;  but  this  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  his 
pardon  will  not  extend  to  those  that  oppose  themselves,  as  the  Jews  did, 
and  disdain  to  receive  his  gifts  in  the  way  he  has  appointed. 

Nearly  allied  to  absolution,  is  the  power  of  authoritative  benediction, 
or  blessing  the  people  in  his  name  ;  which  is  the  last  I  shall  speak  of  at 
present.  In  treating  of  the  powers  of  the  ministry,  it  should  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  consideration  with  us,  who  are  here  assembled,  what  people 
abroad  in  the  world  commonly  think.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  deny 
all  communication  of  power  from  God  to  man :  and  they  who  do  not 
absolutely  deny  this,  are  yet  afraid  of  believing  too  much,  and  so  do  not 
believe  enough  to  do  themselves  any  good.  But  the  power  of  blessing 
was  allowed  to  the  ministers  of  religion  even  by  the  heathens.  Did  not 
the  king  of  Moab  say  of  Balaam  as  a  minister  of  God,  “  I  wot  that  he 
whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed.” 

Under  the  law,  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  “  Speak  unto 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  say  ing,  on  this  wise  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel , 
saying  unto  them,  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee:”  then  follows  a  pro¬ 
mise  from  God  that  it  should  be  effectual — “  And  I  will  bless  them.” 
A  gain,  “  The  'priests  of  the  sons  of  Levi  shall  come  near  ;  for  them  hath  the 
Lord  thy  God  chosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name.”  In 
the  New  Testament,  we  see  the  Apostles,  after  the  example  of  Christ, 
conferring  grace  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  blessing  (which  we  call  con¬ 
secrating )  the  bread  and  the  cup  in  the  holy  Sacrament ;  and  sending  their 
blessings,  in  different  forms  of  words,  to  the  Churches  in  which  they  min¬ 
istered  ;  several  of  which  forms  are  used  occasionally  in  our  Liturgy. 
There  is  scarcely  any  set  form  of  service  without  a  blessing ;  but  the  most 
particular  of  all  is  that  used  after  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
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per,  the  propriety  of  which  is  manifest :  for  the  administration  of  bread 
and  wine  to  Abraham  by  Melchizedeck  was  followed  by  a  blessing  upon 
the  patriarch.  In  the  primitive  Church,  a  blessing  was  always  given  by 
the  priest  to  the  faithful  after  they  had  partaken  of  the  holy  offerings ; 
nearly  such  as  you  will  now  find  in  our  communion  office. 

In  all  these  forms  of  ordination ,  confirmation ,  consecration ,  and  benedic¬ 
tion ,  the  natural  powers  of  all  men  are  alike ;  they  can  do  nothing  in  the 
case.  Moses  had  no  more  natural  power  to  confer  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  than  any  other  man.  Aaron  and  the  Levites 
had  no  more  natural  power  to  bless  the  people ;  the  Apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  no  more  natural  power  to  bless  and  consecrate  than  other 
men  :  all  the  difference  in  this  case  is  from  the  appointment  of  God  ;  and 
the  power  is  from  above  ;  and  in  all  those  who  minister  to  the  salvation 
of  others,  we  see  the  power  of  God  or  we  see  nothing.  When  a  bishop 
or  priest  intercedes  for  the  congregation,  or  pronounces  apostolical  bene¬ 
diction  upon  them,  we  do  not  consider  this  barely  as  a  work  of  charity 
or  humanity,  of  one  Christian  praying  for  another ;  but  as  the  work  of  a 
person  commissioned  by  God  to  bless  in  his  name ;  of  one  left  by  Christ 
to  carry  on  his  great  design  of  saving  us.6  And  when  we  say  this,  we 
are  no  more  contending  for  ourselves  than  when  we  insist  upon  any  article 
of  the  Creed  ;  neither  is  it  our  own  particular  cause,  when  we  assert  our 
own  mission,  any  more  than  when  we  assert  the  necessity  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  Whatever  we  are,  it  is  for  your  sakes :  in  some  things  we  are 
your  masters ;  in  other  things  we  are  your  servants ;  in  all  things  we 
should  be  your  examples  ;  but  you  are  to  consider  withal,  as  prudence 
and  charity  require,  that  whatever  power  is  given  to  us  for  your 
good,  it  is  “  a  treasure  in  earthen  vessels /’  it  is  lodged  with  men,  weak, 
mortal,  and  fallible  like  yourselves,  whose  only  sufficiency,  as  teachers  of 
truth  and  ministers  of  grace,  is  from  God  :  to  whom  therefore  let  us 
devoutly  pray,  that  our  consecrations  may  be  consecrated,  our  blessings 
may  be  blessed ;  and  that  he  will  be  with  us,  as  he  hath  promised,  “  to 
the  end  of  the  world." 

s  Does  this  appear  too  greatly  to  “magnify  the  office”  of  the  Christian  Priesthood? — Is  it 
in  the  power  of  language  too  largely  to  magnify  it,  either  as  it  respects  its  dignity  or  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  1  Nay!  can  our  commission  be  exalted  higher  by  any  words,  than  it  is  in  the 
description  given  by  the  Apostle  ?  “We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ’s  stead.  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God.” — Such  is 
the  lofty  character  of  our  commission,  regularly  derived  from  Christ  through  his  Apostles  : 
it  may  and  will  be  sneered  at ;  but  it  never  can  be  altered  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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[Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  publish  such  papers,  old  or  new,  private 
or  public,  as  may  seem  worthy  of  preservation  on  account  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
past  history  or  present  condition  of  the  Church.] 


HEADS  OF  INQUIRY,  BY  BISHOP  CLAGGETT. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  history  of  the  provision  (peculiar,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  Diocese  of  Maryland)  which  gave  this  document  its 
form. 

In  the  “  Canons  or  Rules  for  carrying  into  effect  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  in  aid  of  those  already 
adopted.  Ratified  in  Convention,  at  Baltimore,  May  29,  1788,”  the  First 
and  Second  Articles  or  Canons  run  as  follows : — 

“  I.  At  each  annual  Convention  five  clergymen  on  the  Eastern  and 
the  like  number  on  the  Western  Shore,  shall  be  elected  and  appointed 
as  a  Superintending  Committee ;  who  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
rights  following,  viz :  to  examine  and  recommend  candidates  as  well  for 
holy  orders,  as  for  a  settlement  in  any  Parish  in  this  State ;  and  likewise 
to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  of  Parishes  or 
Congregations  in  particular,  on  their  respective  shores. 

“II.  Th  is  Committee  shall,  by  common  consent  among  themselves, 
appropriate  to  each  member  a  certain  District  or  number  of  Parishes  for 
his  peculiar  superintendence  ;  which  shall  be  visited  by  him  at  least  twice 
a  year;  at  which  time  the  Visiting  Member  shall  apply  to  the  Vestries  for 
such  information  as  the  nature  of  the  duty  may  require ;  and  also  advise 
with  them  relative  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  for  improving  the 
condition  of  their  Parishes,  or  rectifying  any  misconduct  or  error  that  may 
be  worthy  of  notice.” 

On  these  articles  we  may  remark  : 

1  That  they  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  provide  a  substitute  or 
succedaneum  for  Episcopal  oversight,  of  which  there  was  then  no 
immediate  prospect. 

2.  That  they  establish  a  superintendency  very  like  that  of  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Lutheran  communion. 

3.  That  the  Presbyters  thus  constituted  Visitors,  with  several  Districts, 
were,  in  all  but  official  designation  and  tenure,  identical  with  the  Arch 
Deacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  npcaSvrcpoi  nepioSevToi  of  the  fifth 
century. 

4.  That  they  were  to  examine  and  recommend  Candidates  for  settlement 
in  Parishes,  and  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  Parishes  or  Congregations 
each  in  his  respective  district. 

5.  That  they  were  to  apply  to  Vestries  for  such  information  as  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duty  might  require,  twice  in  each  year;  and  to  advise  with 
the  Vestries  relative  to  the  management  of  their  several  Parishes. 

It  is  a  very  natural  inference  that  the  authority  thus  committed  to  Pres¬ 
byters,  would  have  been  recognised  by  those  who  so  committed  it,  as  a 
part  of  the  Episcopal  authority. 

In  the  Convention  held  at  Baltimore  from  Tuesday,  June  2d  to  Friday, 
June  5th,  1789,  “  the  Constitution  and  Canons  or  Rules  of  this  Church 
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being,  on  motion  taken  up  for  revisal  and  re-consideration,  were  after 
some  alteration  and  amendment,  ratified  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  as 
follows:  &c”  ( Journal,  p.  9 .) — The  above  Articles,  as  there  printed  (p. 
14,)  appear  without  any  change. 

In  the  Convention  assembled  in  Easton,  May  27th  to  31st,  1790,  the 
previous  promulgation  of  a  Constitution  and  Code  of  Canons  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  of  1789,  produced  a  revision  of  the  Diocesan  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Canons.  In  that  revision,  the  foregoing  Articles  appear  in  the 
Constitution,  somewhat  changed  in  form,  viz  : 

“  Article  VII.  Before  the  adjournment  of  each  annual  Convention  a 
Standing  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Orders ; 
which  shall  consist  of  ten  Clergymen;  six  on  the  Western,  and  four  on 
the  Eastern  Shore. 

“  Art.  VIII.  The  Standing  Committee  shall,  by  agreement  among 
themselves,  appropriate  to  each  member  a  certain  District  or  number  of 
Parishes  for  his  peculiar  superintendence;  each  of  which  Parishes  shall 
be  visited  by  him  at  least  twice  in  the  year;  at  which  times  the  Visiting 
Member  shall  apply  to  the  Minister  and  Vestry,  or  if  there  be  no  Minis¬ 
ter,  to  the  Vestry  of  each  Parish,  for  such  information  as  the  nature  of 
his  duty  may  require  ;  and  also  shall  advise  with  them  relative  to  the  best 
and  most  effectual  means  for  improving  the  condition  of  their  Parish, 
or  rectifying  any  misconduct  or  error  that  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  And 
if  any  member,  in  the  course  of  his  visitation,  shall  discover  any  thing 
which  may  require  the  interference  of  the  Convention  ;  lie  shall  make  a 
report  of  the  same  at  their  next  meeting.” 

This  arrangement  was  still  antecedent  to  the  full  organization  of  the 
Diocese  ;  the  first  mention  of  a  Bishop  on  the  Journal  appearing  in  the 
report  to  this  Convention  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  consider  a  letter 
to  the  Convention  from  Mr.  Samuel  Cliamberlaine,  of  Talbot  County, — 
“  that,  having  attentively  examined  the  said  letter,  they  are  of  opinion  that 
nothing  contained  therein  is  practicable  at  present,  except  the  recommend¬ 
ing  of  a  Bishop  or  Bishops  for  consecration." 

In  1791,  the  Convention  that  met  in  Baltimore,  June  16th  to  18th, 
spent  two  days  in  consideration  of  the  Constitution  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  ;  but  made  no  changes  in  these  articles. 

At  that  Convention  it  was  “  Resolved,  That  notice  be  given  to  the 
members  of  this  Church,  that  the  Convention  will,  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Bishop ;  or  should  the  approbation 
of  the  Vestries  effect  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  step  appear  expedient,  to  the  election  of  Bishops.” — (Journal  p.  8.J 
It  was  also  “  Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  be 
required  to  make  annually  a  report  to  the  Convention,  of  the  condition 
of  the  Parishes  under  his  superintendence,  for  promoting  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  state  of  the  Church.” — (Ibid.  8.  9.) 

At  the  Convention  held  in  Annapolis,  May  31st  to  June  2d,  1792,  the 
Constitution  was  under  consideration  for  amendment,  the  greater  part  of 
two  days,  but  no  change  was  made  in  these  articles.  On  Friday,  June 
the  1st,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Claggett  was  nominated  and  appointed  to  the  Bish¬ 
opric  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Clergy,  unanimously  apjproved  by  the 
Laity.  The  next  day,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  considered, 
approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be  published  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Vestries;  by  which  the  sixteenth  article  was  to  run  as  follows,  viz: 
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“  "W hile  there  shall  be  a  Bishop  in  this  Church,  the  offices  of  the 
President  of  Convention,  and  the  power  of  the  Standing  Committee  in 
visiting  and  superintending  Parishes,  as  heretofore  appointed,  shall  be 
superseded,  and  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  the  Bishop  ;  but  he  shall  be 
empowered  to  call  upon  any  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Committee 
to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  Parishes.  And  when  the  Episcopal  Chair 
shall  be  vacant,  such  offices  and  power  shall  revive  and  be  in  force.” — 
( Journal,  p.  10 .) 

In  the  Convention  held  at  Easton,  May  23d  to  28th,  1793,  “  the  Con¬ 
vention  took  into  consideration  the  amendment  proposed  at  their  last 
meeting,  to  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  being  duly 
considered  was  ratified.” — -( Journal,  p.  8 .) 

Ihe  Conventions  of  1792  and  1793,  then,  on  due  and  mature  considera¬ 
tion,  regarded  the  Bishop  as  the  fit  depositary  of  the  power  to  “  examine 
and  recommend  candidates  for  settlement  in  Parishes;  to  superintend  the 
concerns  of  Parishes  or  Congregations  ;  to  apply  to  Ministers  and  Vestries 
for  information,  twice  or  oftener  in  each  year ;  and  to  advise  with  the 
Vestries  relative  to  the  management  of  their  several  Parishes;”  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  thought  proper  to  empower  him  to  do  these  things  by  deputy, 
at  his  discretion,  only  choosing  his  deputy  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Standing  Committee.  Of  those  Conventions,  beside  the  Clergy,  there 
were  members  of  the  Laity,  John  De  Butts,  Esq.,  Edward  Key,  Esq.  of 
St.  Mary’s  ;  Capt.  A.  McPherson,  Dr.  John  F.  Bowie,  and  R.  Sprigg,  Jr., 
Esq.  of  Prince  George’s;  Mr.  John  Rawlings,  of  Calvert;  Richard  Har¬ 
rison,  Esq.,  Richard  Harwood,  Jr.,  Esq.,  John  Randall,  Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel 
Goodman,  and  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq.,  of  Anne  Arundel  ;  Mr.  Richard 
Wootton,  of  Montgomery ;  Hon.  John  Eager  Howard,  Mr.  James  How¬ 
ard,  Mr.  Abraham  Rutledge,  of  Baltimore  Co.;  Thos.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of 
Harford;  William  Barroll,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Veasey,  of  Cecil; 
Dr.  Elisha  Harrison,  Dr.  Edward  Worrell,  and  Hon.  James  Lloyd,  of 
Kent;  James  O’Bryan,  Esq.,  Dr.  John  Hindman,  and  Mr.  Aquilla 
Browne,  of  Queen  Anne’s;  Hon.  Wm.  Perry,  of  Talbot;  Capt.  John 
Keene,  of  Dorchester;  and  Col.  Peter  Chaille,  of  Worcester;  besides 
others,  whose  names  are  wanting,  by  a  mutilation  of  the  document 
before  us. 

In  the  Convention  of  1795,  it  appears  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  “the 
Bishop  laid  before  the  Convention  the  reports  of  several  clergyman,  whom 
he  had  appointed !,  as  empowered  by  the  16th  article  of  the  Constitution, 
to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  Churches.  The  same  were  ordered  to  be 
read.” — ( Journal,  p.  8.) 

In  the  Convention  held  in  Easton,  May  19th  to  21st,  1796,  further 
provision  in  the  case  was  made,  by  the  passage  of  the  following  “  Canon 
respecting  the  Visitation  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Committee .” 

“  When  the  Bishop,  as  empowered  by  the  16th  article  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  shall  think  proper  to  call  on  any  of  the  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee  to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  Parishes  of  his  Diocese,  he  shall 
allot  to  each  member  a  certain  district ;  and  likewise  prescribe  to  him  in 
writing  whatever  questions,  respecting  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the  state 
of  religion,  and  the  condition  of  the  Parish,  he  may  think  requisite  to  lead 
him  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  his  diocese.  These 
questions  the  visiting  members  shall  lay  before  the  Vestries,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  return  direct  answers  ;  and  these  answers  the  Bishop  shall 
lay  before  the  Committee  or  Convention,  as  the  case  may  require.  It 
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shall  likewise  be  the  duty  of  ministers  and  vestries,  when  notified  by  such 
Visiting  Members  of  an  intention  to  visit  their  respective  Parishes,  to 
give  notice  to  their  congregations  to  meet  at  their  Parish  Churches,  on 
the  days  appointed  by  the  Visiters.” — ( Journal ,  p.  1 .) 

At  the  Convention  held  in  Baltimore,  June  8th  to  10th,  1797,  the 
Bishop  delivered  an  address,  of  which  the  following  are  the  opening 
paragraphs  : — 

“  Reverend  and  respected  Gentlemen  : 

“  I  beg  leave  to  infoi'm  you,  at  the  opening  of  this  session  of  Conven¬ 
tion,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  Canon  passed  last  year,  empowering  the 
Bishop  to  lay  off  the  Diocese  into  as  many  Districts  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  to  call  on  some  member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  in  each  District 
so  laid  off,  to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  Parishes ;  and  also  to  propound  to 
the  different  vestries  such  interrogatories  respecting  the  conduct  of  minis¬ 
ters,  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  condition  of  the  Parishes,  as  the  Bishop 
might  think  proper  to  be  proposed  to  them ;  and  to  require  direct 
answers  to  these  questions  in  writing  ;  I  have  laid  off  the  State  into  seven 
distinct  Districts  ;  and  drawn  up  a  number  of  questions  grounded  on  our 
Constitution  and  Canons,  to  be  proposed  by  the  Visiting  Members  of  the 
Standing  Committee.  As  many  copies  of  these  interrogatories  were 
required,  I  thought  it  best  to  have  them  printed.  Some  delay  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  printer,  so  that  I  did  not  obtain  them  until  a  little  before 
the  last  session  of  our  General  Assembly :  and  by  some  of  the  members 
of  that  body  I  forwarded  those  intended  for  the  Eastern  Shore  ;  and  those 
for  this  Shore  I  forwarded  by  the  first  private  conveyance  that  my  almost 
insulated  situation  presented  to  me. 

“  1  have  been  grieved  to  find,  that  in  some  instances,  notwithstanding 
all  my  care,  they  have  been  long  on  their  way. 

“  In  your  future  appointments  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  may  be  of  consequence  for  you  to  know  how  I  have  divided 
the  Diocese,  and  what  gentlemen  I  have  commissioned  to  assist  me  in 
visiting  each  District.  My  duty  also  calls  upon  me  to  exhibit  to  you  a 
copy  of  the  questions  which  I  was  directed  to  draw  up,  which  I  now  lay 
on  your  table,  and  shall  proceed  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  appointed  the 
counties  of  St.  Mary’s,  Charles,  Calvert,  and  Prince  George’s,  to  be  the 
first  District ;  that  I  commissioned  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walter  Addison  to  be  the 
Visiting  Member  of  the  same  ;  that  Mr.  Addison  received  his  commis¬ 
sion  willingly,  and  notified  some,  if  not  all  the  Parishes  in  his  District, 
of  his  intention  to  visit  them  on  certain  days ;  that  Mr.  Addison,  previ¬ 
ously  to  his  visitation,  but  too  late  for  me  to  make  any  other  arrangement 
before  the  meeting  of  this  Convention,  changed  his  mind,  and,  by  letter 
addressed  to  me,  resigned  his  commission.  Mr.  Addison  thinks  his 
youth  and  some  other  causes  will  render  abortive  any  exertions  that  he  can 
make,  in  that  character,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

“  The  counties  of  Kent,  and  Caroline  I  have  allotted  to  compose  the 
second  District,  and  have  commissioned  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keene  to  preside 
therein  as  Visiting  Member.  Dr.  Keene  has  heretofore  discharged  that 
important  duty  with  a  scrupulous  exactness ;  but  he  now  writes  me,  that 
being  almost  worn  out  with  age,  and  laboring  under  a  severe  and  tedious 
illness,  from  which  he  hardly  hopes  ever  to  recover,  he  has  been  disquali¬ 
fied  to  visit  his  District,  and  he  requests  me  to  appoint  some  other  gentle¬ 
man  to  that  office. 
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“  The  third  District  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Anne  Ai'undel  and 
Baltimore,  except  St.  James’s  Parish,  and  is  placed  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  and  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bend ;  who  has  visited  almost  his 
whole  District,  and  made  his  return  to  me. 

“  The  fourth  District  consists  of  the  Parishes  in  the  counties  of  Talbot 
and  Queen  Anne’s  ;  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowie,  who 
has  informed  me  by  letter,  that  he  has  been  so  ill  for  many  months  past, 
as  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  incapacitated  for  performing  even  his 
Parochial  duties.  He  has,  however,  visited  a  part  of  his  District,  and 
requests,  that  some  other  gentleman,  who  has  better  health,  may  be 
appointed  in  his  room. 

“  The  fifth  District  comprehends  the  Parishes  in  Cecil  and  Harford, 
and  St.  James’s  in  Baltimore;  and  in  it  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coleman  is 
appointed  the  Visiting  Member;  who  has  visited  a  part  of  his  District, 
and  made  his  returns. 

“  The  sixth  District  contains  the  Parishes  in  the  counties  of  Frederick, 
Montgomery,  Washington  and  Alleghany,  and  is  placed  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reed  ;  who  has  informed  me  by  letter,  that  he 
shall  with  alacrity,  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Church  in  that  quarter ;  but  that  the  tedious  and  dangerous  illness 
of  his  ancient  parent  has  prevented  his  making  a  visitation,  before  the 
meeting  of  this  Convention. 

“  The  seventh  District  comprehends  the  Parishes  in  the  counties  of 
Dorchester,  Somerset  and  Worcester,  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemp, 
presides ;  who  has  fully  discharged  his  duty  and  made  his  returns 
agreeably  to  the  Canon.  As  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Convention  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  different  returns  that  have 
been  made  to  me,  1  shall  pay  due  attention  to  them  ;  and  if  any  thing 
in  them  appears  to  demand  the  interposition  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
or  of  the  Convention,  I  shall  as  directed  by  the  Canon,  submit  it  to  their 
consideration. 

“  The  principal  object,  which  the  Convention  of  1796,  appears  to  have 
had  in  view,  in  making  this  arrangement,  was  to  give  direct  efficiency 
to  our  rules,  respecting  discipline,  in  a  manner  more  energetic,  and  less 
offensive,  than  any  heretofore  attempted  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  exhibit, 
by  the  annual  returns  made  by  different  members  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  inter¬ 
ests  temporal  and  spiritual,  for  their  information  and  direction.  And 
should  the  Visiting  Members  of  the  Standing  Committee  be  punctual  in 
performing  the  duties  required  of  them,  and  the  different  Vestries  in  the 
Diocese  heartily  co-operate  with  them,  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself,  that 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  this  measure  will  be  followed  with  the  happiest 
consequences  to  the  Church.” — (Journal,  1797,  page  13 — 16.^ 

Thus  far  Bishop  Claggett.  The  “  arrangement”  of  which  he  speaks  as 
now,  originating  in  ’96,  is  of  course,  only  the  provision  for  making,  by 
the  agency  of  the  Visiting  Members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  his 
inquiries  in  a  prescribed  form,  obligatoi'y  as  well  upon  the  deputies  to  use, 
as  upon  the  Ministers  and  Vestries  to  answer.  To  this  only,  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  “directed”  by  the  action  of  the  Convention  of 
1796  ;  every  other  feature  of  the  procedure  having  been  previously  sanc¬ 
tioned,  as  is  shown  above. 

Of  th e  printed  “interrogatories”  of  which  the  Bishop  speaks,  we  have 
never  seen  a  copy ;  but  have  in  our  possession  the  manuscript  communi- 
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cated  by  the  Bishop  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemp,  and  by  him  used  in  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  seventh  district,  in  1796.  We  proceed  to  give  a  copy  of 
the  “  interrogatories,”  with  their  heading,  exactly  as  in  the  MS.  The 
replies  are  also  contained  in  our  document;  but  are  too  numerous  and 
long  for  publication,  at  least  at  present. 

[From  the  Manuscript.] 

“  The  Seventh  District  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland .” 

“BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  MARYLAND.” 

Questions  to  be  proposed  to  the  different  Vestries  by  the 
Visiting  Members  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

I.  Of  the  Conduct  of  Ministers. 

Quest.  1.  Does  your  minister  use  all  diligence  in  regularly  performing 
Divine  service  according  to  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Rubric  1  and 
in  preaching  to  the  people  every  Lord’s  day  in  the  Churches  and  Chapels 
in  your  Parish!  151?" See  the  Ordination  service,  and  the  10th  Canon  of 
the  General  Convention  of  1789. 

2.  Does  your  minister,  from  time  to  time,  explain  to  the  people  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  seventh  Canon  of  the  Church  in 
Maryland  ? 

3.  Does  he  Baptise  children  in  the  Churches  and  Chapels  when  offered 
to  him  1  See  Ordination  service. 

4.  Does  he  diligently  prepare  children,  and  others,  for  the  Holy  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  Confirmation,  by  catechising  them!  See  Canon  11th  of  the 
General  Convention  of  1789. 

5.  Does  he  regularly  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  at  least  three  times  in  the  year,  in  each  of  the  Churches  and 
Chapels  in  your  Parish! — See  Ordination  service. 

6.  Do  you  believe  him  to  be  careful  not  to  admit  any  improper  char¬ 
acters  to  the  Holy  Communion  1  See  the  8th  Canon  of  the  Church  in 
Maryland. 

7.  Do  you  know  whether  he  makes  out  and  continues  an  exact  register 
of  all  the  Communicants  and  adults  within  his  care  :  and  also  of  the 
Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Funerals,  which  he  celebrates  !  See  15th 
Canon  of  the  General  Convention  of  1789,  and  the  1st  and  3d  Canons  of 
the  Church  of  Maryland. 

8.  Is  he  always  ready,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  visit  the  sick  members  of 
the  Church,  when  he  is  called  on  for  that  purpose  1  See  Ordination 
service. 

9.  Do  you  know  or  believe,  that  he  is  justly  chargeable  with  disorderly, 
scandalous,  or  immoral  conduct :  such  as  drunkenness,  swearing,  lying, 
gaming,  and  the  like :  or  with  any  other  conduct  prohibited  in  the 
Canons  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  !  See  the  9th  article  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  17th  Canon  of  the  Church  in  Maryland. — See  also  the 
12th  Canon  of  the  General  Convention  of  17S9. 

II.  Of  the  State  of  Religion. 

The  questions  under  this  head  and  the  following,  may  be  addressed  to 
ministers  and  their  Vestries  conjointly. 

1.  Does  the  number  of  Communicants  in  your  Parish  increase ! 

2.  Do  virtue  and  piety  gain  ground  among  you  1 
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3.  Has  infidelity  made  any  progress  among  you  ? 

4.  What  dangers  do  you  apprehend  from  it.  ? 

5.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  enforce  discipline?  See  the  12th  and 
13th  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  Maryland. 

6.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  in  your  Parish,  who  is  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  Holy  Orders  ? 

7.  Are  any  persons  prepared  for  Confirmation  ? 

III.  Of  the  Condition  of  the  Parish. 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  adults  in  your  Parish  ? 

2.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  increase  ? 

3.  Do  the  other  religious  denominations  gain  ground  among  ?  and 
which  of  them  ? 

4.  Do  they  increase  in  consequence  of  their  zeal  or  the  influx  of 
strangers  ? 

5.  Do  union  and  harmony,  in  religious  matters,  prevail  among  the 
Parishioners  ? 

6.  What  provision  is  made  by  the  Parish  for  its  minister?  and  from 
what  sources  is  the  provision  drawn  ? 

7.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  funds  ? 

8.  Do  they  increase  ?  and  by  what  means  ? 

9.  Have  you  tried  the  pew-rent  scheme  ?  and  with  what  success  ? 

10.  Have  you  any  glebe? 

11.  Of  what  does  it  consist  ? 

12.  Is  it  rented  ? 

13.  What  does  it  yield  ? 

14.  In  what  condition  is  your  Church  ? 

(If  the  Churches  and  Graveyards  appears  to  be  out  of  repairs  :  then) 

15.  Do  you  not  intend  to  exert  yourselves  for  repairing  your  Churches 
and  enclosures  ? 

16.  Have  you  a  Parish  Library  ? 

17.  What  use  is  made  of  it? 

18.  Is  your  Parish  very  large  ?  and  how  many  places  of  worship  are  in 
it  ? 

19.  Is  there  occasion  for  other  places  of  worship  therein  ? 

20.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  an  additional  Church  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  ?  or  to  have  the  Parish  divided  ?  or 
to  have  a  distinct  cure  only,  as  in  the  9th  Canon  of  the  Church  in  Mary¬ 
land  ? 

21.  Is  there  any  thing  in  which  the  Convention  can  render  you  assis¬ 
tance  ?  See  the  8th  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  Mary¬ 
land. 

22.  Do  you  find  any  defects  in  the  Vestry  Act?  and  of  what  nature 
are  they  ? 

23.  Has  any  Clergyman  in  this,  or  in  any  other  State,  in  any  respect 
behaved  himself  disorderly  in  your  Parish,  or  exercised  his  functions 
without  obtaining  consent  from  the  proper  authority  ?  See  2d  Canon 
Gen.  Con.  1792  and  5th  of  that  of  1795. 

In  addition  to  such  of  the  above  questions  as  may  be  proper  to  be 
asked  in  a  vacant  Parish,  put  the  following : — 

1.  Do  you  desire  to  have  a  minister  settled  with  you  ? 

2.  What  can  you  raise  for  him  ? 

3.  What  mode  will  you  adopt  ? 
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4.  Does  any  minister  of  the  Church  visit  you ? 

5.  Has  any  minister  offered  you  his  services  as  a  settled  Pastor,  and 
who  is  he  ? 

6.  What  answer  have  you  given  him] 

7.  When  do  you  expect  again  to  hear  from  him  ? 

(If  it  should  appear  necessary  add) 

8.  Will  you  give  notice  to  the  Bishop  or  myself  of  his  future  applica¬ 
tions  ? 

9.  Is  there  any  person  in  your  Parish  qualified  to  act  as  reader  I  See 
Canon  14th  of  the  Church  of  Maryland. 

10.  Are  there  any  persons  in  your  Parish  desirous  of  receiving  Con¬ 
firmation  ? 

Questions  to  be  jpro-posed  to  the  Clergy  only . 

1.  Is  the  Vestry  of  your  Parish  careful  and  diligent  in  procuring  the 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  the  Parish  to  be  entered  in  their  Register  1 
See  Vestry  Act,  and  2d  Canon  of  the  Church  of  Maryland. 

2.  Have  you  complied  with  the  first  Canon  of  the  General  Convention 
of  1792? 

3.  Have  you  furnished  the  Secretary  of  our  Convention  with  the  account 
of  the  several  Registers  required  in  the  first  and  third  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  Maryland  and  15th  of  the  Gen.  Con.  of  1789. 

4.  Have  you  prepared  any  persons  for  Confirmation  ?  See  Canon  11th 
of  the  Gen.  Con.  of  1789. 

5.  Does  there  appear  to  you  a  disposition  in  the  Vestry  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  Bishop,  agreeably  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  1st  Canon 
of  the  Gen.  Con.  of  1795  ? 


The  book  from  which  the  above  questions  are  copied,  contains  answers 
in  full  from  Great  Choptank  and  Dorchester  Parishes,  Dorchester  Co. ; 
Stepney,  Somerset  and  Coventry  Parishes,  Somerset  Co. ;  and  Wor¬ 
cester  and  All  Hallows’  Parishes,  Worcester  Co. 
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The  Early  Christian  Fathers:  or,  Memorials  of  Nine  distinguished  Teachers  of  the 
Christian  Faith  during  the  First  Three  Centuries;  Including  their  Testimony  to 
the  Threefold  Ministry  of  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Carmichael,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  St.  Thomas’  Hall,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  New  Yrork,  Blake,  12mo.  pp.  408. 

We  recommend  this  work  for  general  circulation ;  its  title,  the  reader 
perceives,  is  well  fitted  to  excite  attention,  and  the  lives  of  the  nine 
Fathers  are  so  written,  as  to  keep  up  the  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  bring  out,  as  it  were,  the  value  of  their  testimony.  That  testimony 
itself,  is  given,  and  applied  by  pertinent  and  judicious  remarks.  The 
Fathers  selected  are,  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Irenaeus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian  and  Cornelius. 
The  lives  and  writings  of  these  ancient  authors,  furnish  each  materials 
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for  a  chapter.  A  tenth  is  devoted  to  the  historian  Eusebius,  which 
makes  a  very  proper  appendix,  or  addendum,  to  the  work,  although  the 
promise  of  the  title  is  complete  with  the  ninth  chapter;  but  we  could 
wish  that  the  volume  had  closed  with  the  first  paragraph  in  the  three 
hundredth  and  twenty-fifth  page,  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  chapter. 
The  remainder  of  that  chapter,  and  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  on  “  The  Apostolical  Succession”  and  on  “  Heresy  and  Schism,” 
is  either  a  mere  repetition  of  what  the  reader  had  already  seen  ;  or  is  of 
a  different  character  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  not  falling  within  its 
scope  and  rather  diminishing  its  effect.  Besides,  we  think  this  latter 
part  of  the  hook  sometimes  unguarded,  and  open  to  animadversion  in 
various  ways.  Nevertheless,  as  we  began  so  we  conclude,  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  book  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  all  its  real  or  supposed 
defects ;  none  of  which  interfere  with  its  great  merit  of  shewing,  in  a 
small  compass,  exactly  who  and  what  the  Fathers  were,  and  what  they 
thought  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

O  J 


The  Time  and  Measure  of  Almsgiving.  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  John's  Church, 
John's  Island,  on  the  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  being  the  2Sth  January,  1844. 
By  Thomas  John  Young,  Rector  ot  St.  John’s  Church,  John’s  Island.  Charleston,  Miller 
&  Brown,  8vo.  pp.  20. 

Mr.  Young  has  favored  the  Church  with  a  learned,  well  written  and 
useful  sermon,  upon  a  subject  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one  of  so 
purely  practical  a  nature,  requires  to  he  pressed  upon  our  attention  at 
the  present  juncture.  The  Church  has  a  great  work  before  her;  she 
has  crowds  of  dissenters  and  infidels  at  home,  and  millions  of  heathen 
abroad  to  bring  into  her  pale ;  and  her  sons  and  daughters  so  to  be 
educated,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  assist  her  in  so  doing.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  these  things  can  be  done  otherwise  than  by  systematic 
and  persevering  seif -denial.  We  are  obliged  to  every  clergyman  who, 
like  Mr.  Young,  points  out  and  enforces  this  great,  although,  as  yet,  we 
fear,  unpalatable  truth. 


Authoritative  Ministerial  Teaching.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  May,  1844.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  Rector 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Baltimore.  Published  by  request.  Brunner,  Baltimore,  3vo.  pp. 
19. 

The  text  of  this  valuable  discourse  is  St.  Matt.  vii.  28. — “He  taught 
them  as  one  having  authority.”  The  preacher,  after  stating  the  fact  that 
our  Lord’s  teaching  was  generally  observed  to  be  with  authority,  and 
the  necessity  of  His  ministers  imitating  Him  in  this,  as  in  other  imitable 
qualities,  institutes  an  enquiry  into  those  elements  of  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  through  which  the  fact  of  His  authority  was  so  clearly  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  men.  These  he  finds  to  have  been  chiefly  three  :  First, 
His  own  perfect  knowledge  that  He  was  “  commissioned  and  empowered 
by  God  to  proclaim  His  truth  to  men.”  From  this,  the  preacher  takes 
occasion  to  infer  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Suc- 
cesssion,  and  of  its  being  firmly  held  by  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 
Next,  His  didactic  mode  of  teaching,  as  opposed  to  a  controversial  mode. 
Lastly,  His  pure  and  holy  life.  Imitating  Him  in  these  particulars,  is 
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the  only  method  by  which  a  minister  of  Christ  can  learn  to  imitate  Him 
in  his  authoritative  mode  of  preaching.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  argument,  which  he  has  sustained  with  ability,  and  in  a 
manner  to  do  good  service  to  the  Church.  We  hope  that  the  sermon 
may  be  extensively  circulated. 


An  Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Free  Mission 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  city  of  Troy.  By  Robert  B.  Van  Kleek,  A.  M., 
Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Troy,  New  York,  Young  &  ITartt,  1844,  8vo.  pp.  18. 

This  address  commemorates  an  event  in  which  every  Churchman  ought 
to  feel  a  lively  interest.  In  these  dark  and  troublous  days  of  the 
Church’s  trial,  when  her  peace  and  purity  are  disturbed  by  the  frailties 
and  indiscretions  of  some  within  her  pale,  and  her  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  downfall  are  predicted  and  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
“  armies  of  the  aliens,”  it  surely  is  refreshing  to  know  that  the  light 
within  is  not  yet  darkness;  that  there  are  still  very  many  signs  of  life, 
which  demonstrate  the  healthful  and  vigorous  character  of  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  system.  A  more  decided,  a  more  scriptural  proof  of  this,  cannot  be 
desired,  than  is  presented  in  the  missionary  spirit,  which,  thank  God, 
still  burns  fresh  and  strong  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  So  long  as 
this  continues  to  be  the  case,  the  Church  is  safe ;  we  have  nothing  to 
fear.  It  is  the  spirit  of  love  ;  the  love  of  God  and  Christ  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart;  the  love  which  binds  us  together  in  the  service  of  a  common 
Lord,  in  the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  institutions ;  uniting  us  together  in  the  bonds  of  holy  brotherhood, 
and  securing  our  peace  and  prosperity  both  from  internal  feuds  and  out¬ 
ward  hostilities.  Another  evidence  of  this  spirit  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  address  of  Mr.  Van  Ivleek.  It  contains  the  gratifying  intelligence 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  beautiful  and  commodious  church 
for  the  free  use  of  the  poor,  now  being  built  in  the  city  of  Troy  at  the 
sole  expense  of  a  lady,  (Mrs.  Mary  Warren,)  who  has  been  moved  to 
the  pious  undertaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  we  are  happy 
to  state  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  high  minded  Christian 
benevolence  in  this  particular,  which  has  occurred  in  the  diocese  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  fifth  instance  in  which  a  Church  has  been 
erected  at  the  charge  of  one  individual.  What  a  noble  example  for 
imitation  !  How  many  persons  of  large  wealth  are  there  among  us, 
who  have  never  yet  given  any  sufficient  testimony  of  their  love  to  Christ 
and  the  souls  He  died  to  save  !  How  many  who  have  no  immediate 
descendants  to  provide  for,  and  yet  leave  their  possessions  to  those  who 
stand  in  no  need,  and  who  often  squander  away  the  inheritance  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  dissipation  !  We  hope  that  more  among  us  may  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  duty  in  this  matter.  AVhat  greater  good  can  they  accom¬ 
plish,  than  to  build  and  endow  a  Church  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  in  which 
the  Gospel  and  its  Sacraments  might  be  administered  to  them  “  without 
money  and  without  price  ;”  what  nobler  monument  to  their  names,  than 
one,  which  should  keep  alive  their  memory  in  the  pious  gratitude  of  those 
who,  through  their  instrumentality,  would  be  blessed  with  “  the  means 
of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory.”  A  leaden  box  containing  the  Bible  and 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Church  above  mentioned,  has  on  it  the  following  beautiful  inscription  : 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
WAS  FOUNDED 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  GRACE,  1844,  BY 
MARY  WARREN, 

AS  A  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER, 

FOR  ALL  PEOPLE,  WITHOUT  MONEY 
AND  WITHOUT  PRICE. 

GLORY  BE  TO  THE  FATHER,  AND  TO  THE  SON  AND 
TO  THE  HOLY  GHOST.  AMEN. 


General  Notices. — Mr.  Dunham  has  issued  the  sixth  number  of  his 
“  Churchman’s  Library,”  continuing  our  favorite  work,  the  “  Christian 
Morals”  of  Mr.  Sewell. 

In  connexion  with  his  name,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  mention¬ 
ing  that  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New  Y^ork,  have  published  in  their  shilling 
series,  “Amy  Herbert.  By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell, 
B.  D.”  Ac.  Of  this  work,  Mr.  Sewell  says  in  his  “Preface”;  “It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  no  valueless  addition  to  a  class  of  literature  now 
much  needed  ;  which  may  interest  the-  young  under  the  form  of  narrative, 
and  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  Christian  tone  and  temper,  and  Christian 
truth,  without  obtruding  either  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  a  work  of 
amusement.”  To  this  opinion,  in  which  we  heartily  concur,  we  add 
our  own  testimony,  that  we  have  never  seen  a  book,  of  the  class,  so 
entirely  suited  for  circulation  among  the  children  of  the  Church. 

VVe  are  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Appletons  have  published  a  second 
and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Kipp's  excellent  “  Double  Witness  of  the 
Church.” 

The  same  publishers  have  set  forth  a  very  neat  edition  of  Young’s 
“  Night  Thoughts,”  which  will  be  doubtless  acceptable  to  the  numerous 
admirers  of  that  poem. 
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CONVENTIONS. 

DIOCESE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  60th  annual  Convention  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese,  commenced  its  session  in  St 
Andrew’s  Church  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  21st  May.  The  Revs.  Drs.  Dorr  and  Clay  and 
Messrs.  Morton,  Newton  and  Clark,  of  the  clergy;  and  Messrs.  Wharton,  Robins,  J.  S  New- 
bold,  Musgrave,  and  Richard  S.  Smith,  of  the  laity,  were  elected  the  Standing  Committee. 
Delegates  to  the  General  Convention,  Revs.  Drs.  Tyng,  Bowman,  Upfold  and  Mr.  Bull,  of 
the  clergy ;  and  Messrs.  Horace  Binney,  James  S.  Smith,  J.  N.  Conyngham  and  Herman 
Cope  of  the  laity.  The  names  of  thirty-one  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  as  registered  by  the 
Bishop,  were  given  in  his  address.  The  Convention  adjourned  on  Friday,  after  singing  and 
benediction  by  the  Bishop. 

DIOCESE  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  annual  convention  of  this  diocese  met  in  Greensboro’  on  Thursday,  2nd  May,  and 
adjourned  on  Saturday  4th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cobbs,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cincinnati, 
was  unanimously  elected  Bishop.  The  Revs.  S.  S.  Lewis,  J.  J.  Scott,  and  F.  R.  Hanson  and 
the  Hon.  F.  W.  Peck  and  J.  H.  Parker,  Esqs.,  compose  the  Standing  Committee.  Delegates 
to  the  General  Convention;  of  the  clergy,  the  Revs.  J.  J.  Scott,  S.  S.  Lewis,  N.  P.  Knapp 
and  W.  B.  Otis;  and  of  the  laity,  J.  H.  Parker,  W.  H.  Green,  M.  J.  Conley,  and  C.  S.  Pol¬ 
lard,  Esqs. 
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DIOCESE  OF  DELAWARE. 

The  Convention  of  this  diocese  assembled  at  Lewes,  on  Wednesday  29th  May,  and  adjourned 
on  the  evening'  of  the  30th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  and  Messrs.  McCullough  and  McKirn  of 
the  clergy;  and  the  Flon.  George  B.  Rodney  and  Wm.  F.  Reed,  Esq.  of  the  laity  were  elected 
the  Standing  Committee.  The  delegates  to  the  General  Convention  are  of  the  clergy,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Freeman  and  Messrs.  McCullough,  Franklin,  and  McKim  ;  and  of  the  laity,  Col.  S. 
Paynter,  Gen.  R.  Mansfield,  W.  Bradford,  Esq.  and  W.  S.  Reed,  Esq. 

DIOCESE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  19th  annual  Convention  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese  met  at  Jackson  on  the  3rd  and 
4th  May,  and  was  attended  by  fifteen  clergyman,  (including  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Otey,  Pro¬ 
visional  Bishop,)  and  between  thirty  and  forty  lay  delegates.  At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Otey,  the  Convention  went  into  an  election  of  Bishop,  and  unanimously  elected  the  Rev.  F. 
L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  of  Holly  Springs,  (late  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church  city  of  New  York. )  Reso¬ 
lutions  expressive  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Bishop  Otey  is  held  in  the  diocese,  its  proper 
appreciation  of  his  faithful  labors  and  the  regret  felt  at  parting  with  him,  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

DIOCESE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  61st  annual  Convention  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese  met  on  Wednesday  29th  May,  in 
Grace  Church,  Newark.  The  Revs.  Messrs.  Williams,  Henderson,  Morse  and  Finch;  Daniel 
Babbitt,  H.  A.  Ford,  .1.  P.  Pennington  and  .T.  C.  Garthwaite,  Esqs.,  were  elected  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee.  Deputies  to  the  General  Convention,  Revs.  Drs.  Barry  and  Ogilby,  Revs. 
Messrs.  Dunn  and  Morehouse;  John  Potter,  Archer  Gifford,  C.  C.  Stratton  and  Isaac  B. 
Parker,  Esqs. 

DIOCESE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  tenth  annual  Convention  of  this  Diocese  was  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Flint,  May 
30th  and  31st.  The  Standing  Committee  are,  of  the  clergy,  the  Revs.  Messrs.  Cumming, 
Brown,  Fitch  and  Fox;  and  of  the  laity,  Messrs.  Trowbridge,  Baldwin  and  Miller.  The 
delegates  to  the  General  Convention  are  of  the  clergy,  the  Revs.  Messrs.  CummiDg,  O’Brien, 
Brown  and  Fitch ;  and  of  the  laity,  Messrs.  Trowbridge,  Demill,  Miller  and  Baldwin.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  Bishop,  the  number  of  the  clergy  is  twenty-three;  the  number  of  organized  parishes 
twenty-seven.  During  the  year  the  Bishop  confirmed  152  persons  in  seventeen  parishes ;  the 
number  of  communicants  reported  is  1109,  baptisms  313. 

DIOCESE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  annual  Convention  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese  met  in  Christ  Church,  Nashville,  on 
Wednesday,  22d  May,  and  continued  in  session  four  days.  The  utmost  harmony  and  Christian 
unanimity  pervaded  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

DIOCESE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  Convention  of  this  diocese  met  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Lynchburg,  on  Wednesday  15th 
May,  and  adjourned  on  Saturday,  18th,  after  a  very  pleasant  and  harmonious  session.  The 
diocese  is  in  a  prosperous  and  encouraging  condition,  particularly  in  “the  unusual  number 
of  new  parishes  formed,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  Holy  Or¬ 
ders.”  The  delegates  to  the  General  Convention  are  the  Revs.  Drs.  Empie,  McGuire,  Spar¬ 
row  and  Mr.  Grammer;  and  Messrs.  P.  Williams,  S.  H.  Lewis  ,R.  H.  Cunningham  and  W. 
C.  Macfarland. 

DIOCESE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  28th  annual  Convention  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese  was  held  in  St  Peter’s  Church, 
W ashington,  on  the  22nd  May,  and  the  four  succeeding  days.  The  best  spirit  and  the  utmost 
harmony  prevailed.  The  address  of  Bishop  Ives  showed  that  he  had  preached  179  times 
during  the  year,  confirmed  300  persons,  and  ordained  three  deacons  and  one  priest. 

DIOCESE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  annual  Convention  of  this  diocese  assembled  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Boston,  on  Wednes 
day,  12th  June.  It  was  attended  by  the  Bishop,  nearly  every  clergyman  of  the  diocese,  and 
a  large  number  of  lay  delegates.  There  are  fifteen  candidates  for  Orders.  The  Revs.  Drs. 
Vinton  and  Messrs.  Woart  and  Randall  of  the  clergy';  and  Messrs.  Rand,  Dexter,  and  Daniel 
of  the  laity,  were  elected  the  Standing  Committee.  Delegates  to  the  General  Convention 
Revs.  Dr  Strong,  and  Messrs.  Edson,  Greenleaf  and  Ballard,  of  the  clergy ;  and  Wm.  Apple- 
ton,  E.  A.  Newton,  C.  R.  Codman  and  E.  S.  Rand,  Esqs.  of  the  laity. 

DIOCESE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  annual  Convention  of  this  diocese  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  New-Haven,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  11th  and  12th  June,  and  was  attended  by  Bishop  Brownell,  about  seventy 
of  the  clergy  and  a  large  number  of  lay  delegates.  There  are  18  candidates  for  Orders.  The 
Standing  Committee  elected,  consists  of  the  Revs.  Drs.  Croswell,  Jarvis,  Mead  and  Holcomb, 
and  Mr.  Burgess.  The  delegates  to  the  General  Convention  are  the  Revs.  Drs.  Croswell, 
Jarvis  and  Mead  and  Mr.  Todd  of  the  clergy;  and  Messrs.  Beers,  Scovill,  Huntington  and 
F erry  of  the  laity. 
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DIOCESE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  54th  annual  convention  ot  this  diocese  was  held  in  Zion  Church,  Newport,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  11th  and  12th  June.  The  Revs.  Dr.  Crocker  and  Messrs.  Taft,  Waterman, 
and  Cook  of  the  clergy;  and  Messrs.  Warded,  Goddard,  Wheaton  and  Hall  of  the  laity,  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  General  Convention. 


VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

For  the  following  interesting  and  valuable  table,  we  are  indebted  to  the  (Utica)  Gospel 
Messenger: 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Increase  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
f  rom  1792  to  1841,  together  with  the  increase  of  Communicants  from  1832  to  1841. 
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DIOCESES. 

Population. 

Cler. 

Cler. 

Cler. 

Cler. 

Cler. 

Cler. 

Com. 

Com. 

1790 

1840 

1792 

1801 

1811 

1820 

1829 

1841 

1332 

1841 

Maine, 

96,540 

501,793 

2 

4 

6 

374 

N.  Hampshire 

,  141,899 

284,574 

5 

4 

8 

10 

356 

500 

Massachusetts 

,  378,717 

737,699 

8 

8 

12 

33 

55 

2,058 

3,204 

Rhode  Island, 

69,110 

108,839 

o 

5 

o 

6 

7 

16 

1,768 

Vermont, 

85,416 

291,948 

o 

5 

9 

25 

975 

1,250 

Connecticut, 

233,141 

310,015 

DO 

29 

30 

38 

57 

89 

4,729 

5,879 

New  York, 

W.  N.  York, 

|  340,120 

1,293,783 

1,135,138 

19 

19 

44 

74 

129 

192 

102 

8,819 

10,272 

4,412 

New  Jersey, 

184,139 

373,306 

9 

7 

8 

14 

20 

42 

900 

1,565 

Pennsylvania, 

434,373 

1,724,022 

14 

15 

20 

27 

63 

106 

2,726 

6,898 

Delaware, 

59,093 

78,085 

3 

4 

4 

4 

7 

9 

275 

339 

Maryland, 

319,728 

469,232 

33 

37 

35 

47 

49 

82 

2,735 

5,300 

Virginia, 

743,308 

1,239,797 

59 

57 

57 

28 

42 

89 

3,000 

3,722 

N.  Carolina, 

393,751 

753,110 

7 

13 

30 

900 

1,304 

S.  Carolina, 

249,073 

594,398 

14 

17 

15 

26 

35 

49 

2,130 

3,344 

Georgia, 

82,548 

760,000 

1 

3 

9 

241 

302 

Ohio, 

1,519,467 

6 

14 

58 

738 

2,200 

Kentucky, 

73,077 

790,000 

3 

21 

217 

334 

Tennessee, 

35,791 

829,210 

3 

13 

80 

279 

Alabama, 

650,000 

1 

13 

295 

Michigan, 

211,705 

O 

19 

800 

Illinois, 

474,404 

9 

350 

Mississippi, 

365,751 

3 

9 

60 

Florida, 

54,207 

2 

6 

150 

Louisiana, 

351 ,17  6 

i 

7 

222 

Indiana, 

683,317 

16 

314 

Missouri, 

381,102 

i 

15 

Arkansas, 

95,642 

i 

3 

Wisconsin, 

30.750 

9 

Iowa, 

43,068 

3 

3,929,827 

17,068,666 

180 

209 

239 

309 

511 

1,124 

30,939 

55,477 

Notes. — 1.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1830  was  12,866,920. 

2.  The  population  of  the  country,  from  1790  to  1840,  a  period  of fifty  years ,  has  increased 
fourfold  and  a  fraction. 

3.  The  number  of  Clergy  has  increased  from  1792  to  1841,  a  period  of  forty-nine  years, 
sixfold  and  a  fraction. 

4.  The  population  of  the  country  has  increased  from  1830  to  1840,  ten  years,  one-third; 
while  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  church  has,  from  1832  to  1841,  nine  years, 
increased  more  than  one-half. — Ban.  of  Cross. 


ENGLISH  ITEMS. 

Consecration  or  a  New  Bishop. — On  Sunday  week,  the  Rev.  Edward  Feild,  D.  D., 
was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ban¬ 
gor,  and  Worcester,)  Bishop  of  Newfoundland.  The  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  M.  A.,  Rector 
of  Staunton,  Gloucestershire,  preached  a  very  admirable  and  impressive  sermon  on  the 
occasion.  Among  the  Clergy  present  we  noticed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  Rector  of  Exeter 
College,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Harris,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  the  Rev.  I.  B.  Maude,  the 
Rev.  N.  Pocock,  Fellows  of  Queen’s  College,  and  several  others. — Ch.  Int.,  May  8tk. 

There  were  two  ordinations  in  England  in  April,  both  on  the  14th,  at  which  21  Deacons 
and  (1  Priests  were  ordained. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  dated  Leghorn,  April  16,  1844,  was 
read  at  the  May  meeting  of  “  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  knowledge 

“  I  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago  in  the  course  of  my  visitation  of  the  English  congregations 
in  Italy ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  agreed  to  form  a  District  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  at  Leghorn.  There  are  but  few  faci¬ 
lities  for  distributing  religious  books  in  Italy,  as  you  are  already  aware,  but  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  depot  for  the  English  congregations,  and  for  English  travellers  and 
seamen,  and  of  otherwise  advancing  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

“  My  Italian  visitation  has  afforded  many  points  of  great,  interest,  and  none  more  so  than 
Rome  itself,  where  I  remained  eight  days.  I  found  there  great  numbers  of  our  countrymen, 
as  might  be  expected ;  and  during  the  two  Sundays  which  I  remained  there,  I  preached  to 
crowded  congregations  in  the  ‘large  upper  room,’  which  serves  as  a  chapel.  The  lower  part 
of  the  building  is  a  granary;  so  that  nothing  could  be  more  primitive  than  our  place  of  assem¬ 
bly;  and  there  were  many  circumstances  which  contributed  to  carry  back  our  minds  and 
feelings  to  apostolic  times.  Many,  and  I  think  I  may  say  most  of  us,  felt  very  strongly  the  force  of 
those  circumstances,  and  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  ordinances  of  our  Church. 

“  I  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmation  on  Thursday  the  28th  of  March ;  and  on  Palm 
Sunday  we  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  number  of  communicants  being  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  day  following  I  left  Rome  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  sights  and 
sights-seers  (alas  !  that  one  should  be  obliged  to  use  such  expressions)  of  the  Holy  week.  In 
the  evening  I  embarked  at  Civita  Vecchia  for  Nice  and  Genoa,  where  I  held  Confirmations 
and  preached  ;  and  from  Genoa  I  came  hither.  Leghorn  is  the  only  city  in  Italy  where  we 
have  a  place  with  the  exterior  appeai'ance  of  a  Church.  This  we  owe  to  the  liberal  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  and  is  now,  happily, 
consecrated,  after  having  been  long  used  for  public  worship.  The  consecration  took  place 
on  Sunday  last,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  residents.  Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  Jews,  who  are  here  very  numerous,  were  present  as  spectators. 
Altogether  the  services  of  the  Day  were  more  than  usually  interesting.  They  have  served  here, 
as  in  other  places,  to  remove  something  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  concerning  us,  and  to 
raise  us  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  world.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
completion  of  our  Church  system,  and  the  due  celebration  of  our  reformed  ritual,  quiet  and 
unostentatious  though  it  be,  cannot  be  without  its  effect  in  these  countries.  To-morrow  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Pisa,  and  from  thence,  in  a  few  days,  to  Florence.” — Ch.  Int. 


gUMMARY  OF  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS  IN  EACH  DIOCESE  IN 

ENGLAND. 


Province  of  Canterbury. 

Bangor, . 190 

Bath  and  Wells,  -  -  -  -  523 
Canterbury,  ....  390 

Chichester,  .....  314 

Ely, . 545 

Exeter,  - . 734 

Gloucester  and  Bristol,  -  -  479 

Hereford,  .....  395 

Lichfield,  .....  595 

Lincoln,  ------  1165 

Llandaff,  -  -  -  -  -  271 

London,  -  -  -  -  -  -779 

Norwich, . 1041 

Oxford,  ----..  426 

Peterborough,  ...  926 

Rochester,  -  -  -  -  112 


St.  Asaph, 

152 

St.  David’s,  - 

-  450 

Salisbury,  - 

546 

Winchester, 

-  570 

W  orcester. 

446 

— 

10,723 

Province 

of  York. 

Carlisle, 

-  157 

Chester,  - 

665 

Durham, 

-  262 

Ripon,  ... 

339 

Sodor  and  Man,  - 

-  31 

York,  - 

603 

— 

2,057 

Total, 

- 

12,780 

[Brit.  Mag. 


The  New  Bishop  op  Newfoundland. — On  Thursday  last,  an  elegant  and  sumptuous 
entertainment  was  given  in  the  Hall  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows, 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  on  his  taking  leave  of  them,  previous  to  his  departure  to 
his  distant  Diocese.  Several  very  excellent  and  interesting  speeches  were  delivered  on  the 
occasion ;  the  most  interesting  one  was  that  by  his  Lordship  himself,  in  which,  in  a  simple 
and  unaffected  manner  he  gave  a  brief  statement  of  his  academical  course,  impressing,  at  the 
same  time,  upon  the  junior  members  of  the  college,  the  great  importance  of  perseverance  in 
their  literary  pursuits.  Among  the  gentlemen  present,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashhurst,  J.  R. 
Kenyon,  D.  C.  L.,  Fellows  of  All  Souls  College  (the  Michel  Visiters,)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards, 
Rector  of  Exeter  College,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  Fellow  of  Exeter,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Canon  of 
Winchester,  &c.  We  understand  that  the  Bishop  will  preach  a  farewell  sermon  to-morrow 
in  the  parish  church  of  Kidlington,  in  this  county,  in  which  place  his  Lordship’s  memory  will 
be  long  cherished  as  that  of  an  active  and  useful  parish  Clergyman,  previous  to  his  removal 
to  English  Bicknor.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  has  transmitted 
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a  liberal  contribution  of  £500,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  Ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Newfoundland, 
to  be  placed  at  his  Lordship’s  disposal. — Oxford  Herald,  May  11. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  and  Schism. — The  following  is  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Noel’s  Circular  sent  to  the  Students  of  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  to  seduce 
them  into  the  destructive  sin  of  schism  :  “London,  Feb.  15,  1844. 

“  Sir, — It,  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Baptismal  Service,  especially  when  they  see  how  it  has  been 
perverted  by  the  Tractarians. 

“  Some  parts  of  this  service,  as  well  as  of  the  Catechism,  have  given  a  sort  of  legitimacy  to 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  which  have  ever  agitated  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  believed  and  taught  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  Clergy 
at  the  present  time,  without  the  least  check  or  restraint  from  the  Bishops.  Nay,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  nearly  all  our  prelates  are  infected  with  the  same  heresy.  For  some  years  past 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  delusions  and  superstitions  of  the  papacy,  while  the 
active  agents  in  this  work  are  still  permitted  to  retain  their  emoluments  and  preferments  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  worldly  character  of  the  National  Establishment  (the  necessary  effect  of  its 
connexion  with  the  State),  has  long  been  a  cause  of  grief  to  her  most  pious  and  conscientious 
members,  who  have  mourned  in  secret  over  the  withered  and  desolate  condition  of  the  Lord’s 
vineyard.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  strifes,  divisions,  and  heresies  which  prevail, 
and  which  are  spreading  more  widely  than  ever,  have  made  our  established  Church  aby-word 
to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  in  order  to  remedy  these  enormous 
evils?  The  conviction  is  daily  gaining  ground,  that  nothing  but  a  revised  Liturgy,  and  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  can  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  or 
secure  for  us  the  blessing  of  that  God  who  is  the  ‘  author  of  peace  and  the  lover  of  concord.’ 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  that  a  committee  be  formed,  consisting  of 
clergymen  and  laymen,  with  a  view  to  promote  friendly  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  what  may  be  the  best  means  for  carrying  the  scheme  into  effect.  If  you  approve  of  the 
object,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  your  name  to  the  list  of  gentlemen  who  have 
already  given  in  their  adhesion.  As  to  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is 
intended  to  remodel  it  somewhat  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Rev.  John  Riland,  in  a  work 
entitled  ‘  An  Attempt  towards  an  Analysis,  &c.  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,’  published 
by  Hamilton  and  Co.  I  am,  &c.”  \Church  Int. 

[  N .  B.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Noel  disavows  this  letter. — E,  T.  C.] 

Letters  of  Commendation  of  Emigrant  Churchmen. — The  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Clergy  of  their  respective  Dio¬ 
ceses  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Bishop  of  Toronto’s  Visitation  Journal,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel;  and  to  express  their  opinion,  that 
the  compliance  of  the  Clergy  with  the  suggestion  therein  made,  is  highly  desirable : 

“  Emigrants  should  bring  letters  commendatory. 

“  It  may  be  further  suggested,  that,  if,  with  such  instruction,  the  Clergy  in  the  mother 
country  would  give  to  each  parishioner,  on  his  or  her  departure  to  any  colony,  a  testimonial 
Qf  membership  in  the  Church,  it  would  add  much  to  the  firmness  of  their  profession,  as  well 
as  to  their  comfort.  It  would  help  to  maintain  in  their  hearts  an  unwavering  attachment  to 
their  fathers’  Church,  and  continually  remind  them,  that,  be  their  lot  cast  where  it  may,  they 
are  still  within  the  pale  of  that  loved  and  hallowed  communion.  When  landed  on  a  distant 
shore,  they  would  in  that  case  make  it  their  first  care  to  seek  out  the  pastor  of  that  Church 
of  which  they  are  members,  and  by  an  exhibition  of  those  credentials  be  sure  to  engage  that 
pastor’s  watchfulness  and  care.  As  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  go 
where  they  would  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  wide  world,  they  would,  wherever  a  lawfully 
ordained  Minister  of  the  Church  was  to  be  found,  meet  a  brother  and  a  friend.  They  would 
be  privileged  to  kneel  everywhere  at  their  Church’s  altars,  and,  though  the  land  was  a  strange 
one,  and  its  scenes  and  customs  different,  and  far  from  those  of  their  young  and  happier  days, 
they  would  still  experience  in  their  place  of  pilgrimage  the  Christian  sympathy,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  richest  comforts,  of  home.” 

Copies  of  the  following  form,  which  has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  those  Clergymen  who 
may  be  prevented  from  entering  more  particularly  into  the  cases  of  the  families  emigrating 
from  their- several  parishes,  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  79  Pall  Mall,  London. 

“To  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop,  and  the  Reverend  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  [or  of  the  American  Church,]  in  the  Diocese  of 

“  I  desire  herewith  to  commend  to  your  pastoral  care  and  brotherly  good  offices, 

,  of  the  parish  of  ,  in  the  Diocese  of 

,  who,  with  his  family,  is  about  to  settle  in 

and  I  certify  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  his  children,  severally 
named  "  have  been  baptised. 

Minister  of 

“  Diocese  of 

“  Dated  this  •”  [lb. 


COLLEGE  OF  ST.  JAMES, 

NEAR  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

Under  the  Visit orial  Supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  KERFOOT,  Rector. 

The  Rev.  REUBEN  RILEY,  Vice-Rector. 

This  Institution  having  received  a  College  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  is  now 
fully  prepared  to  carry  its  pupils  through  their  preparatory  and  collegiate  studies,  and  to  con¬ 
fer  the  usual  academical  degrees  on  its  graduates.  The  several  departments  of  instruction 
are  under  the  charge  of  competent  professors  and  instructors. 

The  character  and  design  of  the  Institution  are  already  known.  It  is  a  Church  College, 
and  as  such,  always  responsible  to  the  Bishop.  It  is  modelled  after  St.  Paul’s  College,  and 
controlled  by  officers  familiarized,  by  long  experience,  with  the  system  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  and  still  aided  by  his  advice.  It  is  offered  to  Christian  parents  as  a  home  for 
their  children ; — safe,  so  far  as  constant  exertion  can  make  it  safe,  from  the  usual  dangers  of 
schools; — daily  inculcating  upon  its  members  religious  truth  and  obligation,  by  precept  and 
example ;  faithfully  training  them  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  Catholic  and 
Reformed ;  giving  thorough  and  accurate  instruction,  both  in  the  elementary'  and  collegiate 
studies ;  and  carefully  cherishing  those  domestic  feelings  and  habits,  which  are  essential  to 
the  charac  ter  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 

All  the  officers  and  students  reside  together,  forming  one  household  in  every  particular,  and 
uniting  in  the  Family  Devotions,  and  the  Services  of  the  Church,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hall. 
In  their  amusements,  as  well  as  in  their  studies,  the  boys  are  always  under  the  supervision  of 
their  teachers,  who  thus  make  themselves  their  companions.  The  discipline  is  regular,  not 
severe,  aiming  to  prevent  rather  than  punish.  Pupils  who  are  found  to  be  incorrigible  in  dis¬ 
order,  or  corrupt,  or  profane  in  their  habits,  are  promptly  removed.  Records  of  the  order 
and  studies  of  each  boy  are  kept,  and  forwarded  every  month  to  his  parents. 

There  is  each  year  one  session  of  ten  months,  and  but  one  vacation — August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  :  other  absences  are  not  allowed,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  on  application  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  parent  to  die  Rector. 

Expenses,  &c. 

Charge  per  session,  of  ten  months,  $225,  payable  semi-annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October  and  March  respectively.  Parents  sending  two  sons  pay  for  each  $200 :  for  three  or 
more  sons,  each  $175.  Clergymen’s  sons,  $175  each,  and  exempt  from  the  entrance  fee. 
The  charge  per  session  includes  every  thing  but  clothing,  books,  and  stationary,  medical' 
attendance,  and  Instrumental  Music.  ^Entrance  fee  for  each  pupil  (instead  of  bed,  bedding, 
&c.)  $25; — remitted  in  the  case  of  sons  of  contributors  to  the  Diocesan  fund  for  the  College — 
once  for  every  $100. 

A  competent  Professor  gives  instruction  in  Instrumental  Music  to  all  whose  parents  request 
it  of  the  Rector,  at  $10  per  quarter,  three  lessons  each  week. 

Boys  at  ten  years  of  age  are  admitted  to  the  primary  classes.  Older  students  enter  what¬ 
ever  class  their  examination  shoivs  them  qualified  for. 

Application  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  or  for  further  information,  to  be  made  to  the  Rector 
or  Vice-Rector,  (P.  O.  address)  Hagerstown,  Md. 


BALTIMORE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  15,  South  Street. 

JOHN  I.  DONALDSON,  President. 

THIS  COMPANY  makes  Insurance  on  Lives,  for  one  or  more  years,  or  for  life,  at  the 
following  rates  for  every  hundred  dollars ; 


Age. 

One  year. 

Seven  years 

Life. 

25 

1.00 

1.12 

2.03 

35 

1.36 

1.53 

2.76 

45 

1.91 

1.96 

3.75 

60 

4.35 

4.91 

7.00 

The  attention  of  Clergymen  is  requested  to  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance,  as  the  means  of 
making  provision  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

As  a  Savings  Bank  it  has  the  advantage  over  other  schemes  of  securing  the  amount  insured, 
although  but  one  or  two  annual  premiums  may  have  been  paid. 

WM.  MURDOCK,  Sec’y. 


J.  ROBINSON’S 


I 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

NO.  110  BALTIMORE  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


Jos.  Robinson  offers  his  services  to  the  Clergy  and  others  desirous 
of  publishing,  and  assures  them  that  he  will  spare  neither  labor  nor  ex¬ 
pense  in  endeavouring  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  favor  him 
with  their  orders  for  Printing  and  Publishing,  or  either  separately. 
His  Printing  Types  are  new  and  from  the  most  approved  foundries,  and 
his  Presses  and  other  materials  are  in  the  best  condition.  His  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  practical  printer,  together  with  the  personal  attention  he 
pays  to  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  all  works  issued  from  his  office, 
insures  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  He  is  also  enabled  to  promise  the 
assistance  of  several  experienced  and  competent  gentlemen,  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  proof-sheets  of  the  learned  and  foreign  languages,  when  intro¬ 
duced  in  books  printed  by  him. 

To  Clerical  and  Lay  authors,  he  offers  to  print  their  Sermons, 
Books,  &c.  upon  their  taking  and  paying  the  cash  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies.  He  will  incur  all  the  risk  in  the  sale  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  remaining  copies  to  remunerate  him  for  the  balance  of  his  outlay, 
including  advertising,  &c.  But  works  published  upon  this  arrangement 
must  be  of  sound  doctrine  and  approved  style. 


JOB  PRINTING. 

J.  Robinson  also  offers  his  services  to  do  every  description  of  Job 
Printing, — such  as  business  and  address  Cards, — Circular  Letters, — 
Bills  of  Lading, — Bank  Checks, — Handbills, — Shopbills, — Labels 
for  apothecaries,  fancy  dealers,  &c. — His  arrangements  and  materials 
for  Job  Work  are  very  complete,  embracing  all  the  newest  and  most 
elegant  fancy  Types,  Borders,  Vignettes,  Xylographs,  &c. 


BOOKSELLING  AND  STATIONERY  BUSINESS. 

J.  Robinson  intends  keeping  for  sale,  all  the  Standard  Church 
Books,  with  a  good  assortment  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  Cler¬ 
gymen  and  others  will  be  promptly  supplied  with  any  of  the  Books  pub¬ 
lished,  at  the  publisher’s  prices.  He  also  keeps  for  sale  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Stationery  and  Blank  Books, — such  as  Ledgers,  Day  Books, 
Journals,  Cash  Books,  Blotters,  Letter  Books,  Copy  Books,  Letter  and 
Writing  Paper  of  all  qualities  and  prices,  Quills,  Steel  Pens,  Ink,  Ink 
Powder,  Sealing  Wax,  Wafers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  counting 
house  or  office. 


BOOK  BINDING 

Promptly  attended  to  and  executed  in  the  best  manner. — J.  R.  having 
a  Bindery  connected  with  his  other  business. 


